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There is something deliciously tempting alyo the han - 
suggestion of fruit puddings and jellies, ae’ with an 7 
abundance of fresh fruit now in season the buss bousavite 
would do well to bear in) mind the excellent sities uf A 
corn flour in combination with fruit. Corn fleas prepared T 
with milk, and used hot, makes a delicious ss ctute for F 
pie-crust as a covering for stewed fruit) puddin’ or cold, A 
as a blane-mange, is an excellent accompaniner! te any 7 
kind of stewed fruit. Delicious fruit: jellies can ae he ntl F 
by preparing corn flour with the clear stewed jue of fruit 9 
instead of milk. To produce these delicious eons binations A 
really good corn flour is essential. Brown & Polou’s Com 
flour, especially their “Patent” brand, which is iheir lest .& 
quality, is unequalled for this purpose, and octthaneh : 
trifle dearer than ordinary corn flour, the dishes quate from 
it are so superior that the extra ontlay is wll repaid. 
Ladies should remember that it takes as miueh tine and § 
trouble, and costs as much for the other ineredy ats: te } 
make a pudding er jelly of poor corn flour as it dass ta I 
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4 sounp like the rumble of distant thunder, 
“Or the swelling tide of a stormy sea; 
> [he dull world halted to hear and wonder— 

Lo! woman had risen and sworn to be free! 
“Free from oppression and free from evil, 
- From moss-grown custom and man-made law ; 
- And the stars looked down on a strange upheaval, 
“And the moon grew pale at sights she saw. 


“Phe voice of women swelled louder and bolder, 
Like a turbulent river through space it ran, 
’ From the sweet sex bondage to which God sold her, 
. In the very first covenant made with man. 
‘She rose and shattered each time-worn fetter, 
‘And flung them behind her. ‘ Now all shall see,” 
~Bhe cried, Chon the world will be purer and better, 
~ And life will be broader because of me!” 


She shone like a new star newly risen ; 
© Mankind, astonished, stood still to gaze; 
But she shunned, as a freedman shuns a prison, 
_- The home and old-time habits and ways. 
She looked on romance as a fairy story, 
She flung off the garments that gave her grace; 
_Bhe outstripped man on the road to glory, 
. And pushed him back in the market-place. 


She cries from the summit of great achievement, 
“ Behold the truth of the things I said!” 

- And she seemed not to know of her own bereavement, 

And the whole world’s loss—for Love is dead. 
“Battered and bruised in the market-places, 

He fled to the home from whence she passed ; 
And there, with his lips pressed close to her laces 
And cast-off garments, Love breathed his last. 


—+te— --- 
Don’t Join This Society. 


* Tag Chinese secret society, the Ko-lao-Hui, which is 
‘@nswerable for so much of the anti-foreign agitation. 
exercises a perfect terrorism over its members. One of 
the rioters at Wusuch was tortured to try and extract 
the names of the ring-leaders belonging to the society, | 
‘bat nothing could be wrung from him. 
_ “My life,” he said to his judges, “is forfeited in any 
case, “If I tell you the names the Ko-laos will kill me, 
and the whole of my family, and wipe my name off the 
face of the earth. If I remain firm you will kill me, but 
the Ko-laos will take care of my family.” 
terrible organisations recruit members in a 

very unscrupulous fashion. One way is for a man to go 
round the various kitchens selling cooking utensils, and 

each purchaser that he need not pay till he has 
proved the wares—perhaps not for a year, only he must 
“7 the pedlar's book. 
‘+ The next day the pedlar calls again and shows the 
‘unlucky cook that he has signed the membership roll of 
'-@ secret society, and henceforward must consider himself 
at its service. 
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They Were All One Cow. 


: Taere is a man in Berkshire who knows how to 
mortgage cows. He is a farmer, and recently an agent 
called upon him for the payment of a note secured by 
mortgage. The farmer was obdurate, and gave little 
hope of ever being able to pay. Finally the agent said: 
“ Well, I shall have to take the eleven cows named in | 
the mortgage, then.” 
> “Oh, no, you haven’t got a mortgage on eleren cows | 
on this farm,” aid the farmer. 
“Why, yes, I have,” and the agent pulled out a copy 
“of the mortgage and read as follows: “One red-and- 
White cow, one cow spotted red and white, one red cow | 
With white spots, one cow with white epots on forehead. 
on red cow with two white hind feet, one white cow 
“with red spots on side, one white-and-red cow, one red 
cow with two white fore feet, one white cow with red 
Spots on shoulders, one red cow with white spots on 
ups, one white cow spotted with red. Now, what do 
You say to that?” he asked. 
the farmer smiled cheerfully. 
ee Oh, that's all right,” he replied; “1 see you've got 
Ven mortgages on my old red-and-white cow. She's 
eatch he the meadow; the boys will go and help you 
un! 
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The Red Indians send kisses to their 
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Vicar: * What are your religious views?” 
Farmer Meadows: “I can sce six churches from the 
attic window.” ° 
— fe 


“Why do you keep that long step-ladder in your 
parlour all the time ?” 
“Little Harry is always letting go the string of hie 
balloon.” 
——— + §.——. 


GRANDMAMMA: “ What are you doing in the pantry, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy : “Oh, I'm just putting a few things away, 
gran'ma. 

———— + fo ——_ 

* Wuart have you got in folding beds?" asked the 
customer addressing the furniture dealer. 

“ Got one of our clerks in, and they are just trying to 
get him ont.” 


—» § 


Doctor (just arrived at the scene of the accident) : 
“ What on earth are you holding his nose for?” 
- Pat (kneeling beside the victim): “So his breath 
won't leave his body. of course.” 
a 


“You told me this horse had won half-a-dozen 
matches against some of the best horses in the country. 
He can't trot a mile in six minutes to save himself.” 

“It was in ploughing matches that he took the 
prizes.” 


Son: “ Who was Julius Cwsar, papa ?" 

Papa: “ Julius Casar, my son, was a Greek philoso- 
pher who crossed the Alps by means of a tunnel, and 
took Britain in the year 1066 by fighting the Battle of 
the Standard. You'll find all about him in your 
history.” 

— 

Oup Lavy: * My poor mau, don't you know that 
strong drink stingeth like a, serpent, and hiteth like an 
adder *” 

Bibulous-looking Party (sadly): “ T’hi« don't, lady. 
1t's only cheap watered stuff. I'm too poor to buy the 
kind you refer to!” 

—— 


Cuonty Lispinwew (at the telephone): “I want 
f—free tickets for to-night.” 
Box-office Clerk (grutily) : “Free-list is suspended.” 
Cholly Lispinwell: ~I don't want them free. I want 
to pay for free—free—free. Can't you ree? I'm hold- 
ing up free fingers >” 
wie 


“How is Muszrove getting on in his new meat 
skop ¥” . 
“He isn't getting on at all. 
“What was the matter? 
meat?” ; 
“Yes; but he didn't get a chance to sell it. For 
ood luck he hung up a horseshoe over his door, and the 
fone thought it a trifle too suggestive of the nature of 
K ; 


is stock.’ 


Had to close last week.” 
Didn't he keep yood 
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“Tr may interest you, children,” said the returned 
missionary, who was addressing the Sunday-echool, “if 
I tell you of an adventure I once had in India. While 

oing through a jungle I came face to face with a lion. 

here was no chance of retreat, and I had nothing to 
defend myself with. 1 stood perfectly still and looked 
the fierce beast steadily in the eye.’ . . 

“Which eye?” asked a breathless little hoy in the 
infant lass. 

— jf 


CALLER (on crutches and with a bandage over one 
eye): “1 have come, sir, to make application for the 
amount due to me on my accident insurance policy. 1 
fell down a long flight of steps the other evening and 
sustained damages that will disable me for a month to 
come.” 

President of the Company: “ Young man, I have 
taken the trouble to investigate your case, and I find you 
are not entitled to anything. It could not be called an 
accident. You knew the young 
home.” 
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Savaces Conceat THEMSELVES IN Hipes AND Fioat 


in THE River Wattine For Victims, 
To the numerous dangers that attend the naviyzation 


of the rivers of Western Africa, in the form of huge 
serpents, hippopotami, poisonous insects, and equally 
deadly fevers, hostile nativee and bloodthirsty saurians, 
there has now being added a new terror in the form of 
what are known as human alligators. 


They may be said to constitute the aquatic counter: 


part of the human leopards, whose well-nigh incredible 
deeds of savagery were described at such length in the 


press u year or two ago, and whose members the 
olonial authorities of Great Britain, France, and 


Germany, on the west coast of Africa, have endeavoured 
by every means in their power to exterminate. 


Just in the same manner that the human leopards 


array themeelves in leopard skins and conceal them- 
selves in the branches of trees, ready topounce downtpon 
and rend to pieces with their iron claws the unwary 
white man or native who passes along the forest glades, 
so do the human alligutors when swimming conceal 
the head beneath that of an alligator hide. 


Often when a canoe filled with blacks or a boat 


manned by white men sails up or drifts down those 
rivera, which constitute almost the only means of 
transit in the less civilised portions of the Dark Conti- 
nent, they will pass what are apparently a school of 
ordinary alli 
closed and only their heads emerging from the water. 


tors, lazily sleeping with their eyes 


Inasmuch us alligators will rarely attack a boat of 
decent size unless in self-defence, or else when 
driven thereto by starvation, little or no attention is 


paid them. But let that boat anchor in the river or yet 


tied up to the bank in order to permit its occupants to 
recuperate from their fatigue and from the effects of the 
heat by means of sleep, and it will eoon be observed 
that these alligators quietly and stealthily flock towards 
the spot. 

And as soon aa ever they have reached the side of the 
ill-fated bark, every alligator head will rise from the 
water, and show that appended thereto is not the scale- 
covered body of the vicious animal, but the Ilack and 
lithe body of a man. 

Without uttering « sound they fall upon their sleep. 
ing prey, cutting their throate with “cresses,” or short 
curved knives, and drinking the blood as it spurts from 
the wound. 

Once the work of slanghter accomplished, the flesh of 
the victim is devoured, sometimes after u pretence of 
roasting, but more generally uncooked. For the human 
alligators, like the Luman leopards, are canuibils, and 
are convinced that by feasting on human flesh they not 
only add to their own strength and prolong their lives, 
but also that they are serving the deity or fetish to the 
worship of which they are addicted. 

Jt is the religious element in the matter that saves 
these human alligators, and likewise the human leopards, 
from punishment. For the authorities can get no assis- 
tance in the matter from the natives, who not only fear 
the vengeance of these cannibals, but also are convinced 
that they would be bewitched if they did anything to 
barm them. 


ine 
eee eee 


The “Btories of the Red Cross,” by L. T. Meaile and 
Clifford Halifax, and the “I.D.B." tales by George Griffith, 
are alone worth the sizpence asked for the September nume 
ber of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


This week’s SUNDAY READER contains a picture showing in a striking 
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from Paul Strange, 
Esyuire, married man, of 
9}, Eaton Square, and 
Calton Castle, Yorks. 
Leorie appeared in- 
fatuated; he had 
only toexpressawish 
to have it instantly «= 
gratified. Tho only 
arrangement he did 
not quite like was 
Leonie’s insisting on keepmg .ne management of be 
affairs in her own hands. “ It will be best go,” she had said 
with ono of her charming smiles. ‘J have everything st 
my fingers’ ends, and I don’t want you to be bothered with 
business;” and so he had to be content, which was not dif 
cult for a man with an allowance of five thousand. yer 
paid half yearly into his bank, for his own private expense. 

Three years passed away, years of such luxury ag Pad 
Strange had never, in his wildest thoughts, dreamt a 
With plenty of money at his command, he was free to com 
and go as he pleased, always sure of a welcome when hk 
returned. When he overdrew his account—which was ofta 
—Leonie was ready with a cheque of a thousand or two, ani 
never a word of reproach. 

IV. 

Ox May morning the world of fashion was startled out d 
its usual calin by the news that the beautiful Mrs, Strang 
was dead. “Timpossible!” they said. ‘ Why, we saw be 
at the Speaker’s last night” But in an incredibly shor 
time —for we all know that ill-news flics apace—the particuln 
were in everyone's hands, and the event was the one topic. 
Leonic had left the Speaker's carly, and had retired befoe 
her usual time. Inthe morning she was found dead, asl 
the doctor who was hastily summoned, gave it as his opinia 
that she had been dead about four hours. Such wereth 
bare facts—the inquest would supply the det ails,- 

It was touching to behold the wide-spread sympathy 
which was showered on Paul Strange. Cards of condolens 
littered the hall at 91, Eaton Square, and all day longa 
unending stream of carriages flowed past the oot 
As Mrs. Strange’s husband, he had been a man of some mart) 
but as Mrs. Strange’s widower, with full control of thirty 
thousand aycar, he had leapt at one bound to the positia 
of a pereonage of the highest importance- to the foal 
mothers of marriageable daughters, and widows who fancied 
themselves still in the market. 

If the world had been startled by the news of Leonie 
death, it was destined to receive a shock of far 
magnitude on the succeeding moruing, when it 
known that Paul Strange had becn arrested on the suspic 
of having caused his wife’s death. ‘Then all the wiseatts 
began: * I told you so,” or “ Just what 1 expected,” and th 
inquest was awaited more impatiently than ever. The ay 
arrived, and the result was « verdict of wilful murder agains 
Paul Strange. ; 

The bare facts were these: The jost mortem examinatio 
showed clearly that death was duc to arscnieal poisonity 
a very large quantity of arsenic having een taken. 
Strange’s maid had proved that, before retiring to rest o 
the fatal night, her mistress had opencd a new box of Fread 
sweetincats which had been presented to her that event 
by her husband, and had caten four or five of the bon-be! 
which itcontained. Onsubmitting the rest of th 
the box toanalysis, each sweetincat was discovered t 


most splendid object of them all, before whose dazzling 
beauty the very clectric lights seemed to pale as they had 
made the gas jets of a byyone age pale years ago. Clad 
in a simple gown of white, she was pacing hurriedly to and 
fro, and in her face two passions were contending for the 
mastery—the passion of wild grief and the passion of 
burning hate. It was an unequal conflict, for in a few 
moments the better of the two 
emotions had retired beaten 
from the field, and left as 
victor a Icok which is not 
pleasant to see on any coun 
tenance, but, when depicted 
amid such loveliness, grace, 
and health, becomes truly 
terrible. Hate is a dread 

wer at the best of times, 
But when a woman, in her 
despair, flies to hate for partial 
comfort, then it becomes 
indeed a dread power-—a 

wer which has, ere now, 
ej an ! revolutionised countries and 
qacns DN destroyed the happincss and 
lives of thousands. 

And Leonie Carteret had given herself unreservedly and 
entirely into the hands of such a power as this; hence- 
forth she was the mere slave of a great master passion, 
which had only one end, an end to be striven for daily, 
hourly, with cunning, with patience, with self denial, even 
with prayer; and this end was Revenge. She had sworn it 
an hour ago, when all life ended for her, with the last 
feeble breath that left that bedy, now growing cold and 
stiff in the darkened room upstairs, and she swore it again 
now. 

For, scarcely an hour ago, Leonie Carteret had witnessed 
that most terrible scene, the last struggle between an 
enfeebled life and the dread enemy of mankind in all its 
strength. And the life which had just been quenched by 
the hand of death was the life of her husband, whom she 
had ‘loved with all the strength and passion of which her 
fiery nature was capable. 

Knowing full well that his life could by no possibility be 
a long one, and having determined, when she married him, 
to make his few remaining years a dream of happiness, she 
had’ lavished on him those priceless gifts of love and 
devotion which should make man’s sojourn here a 
Paradise ; and all in vain, for, though he repaid her gifts 
by an affection and reverence as deep and as true as her own, 
yet his closing days had been em ittered—nay, his very 
end hastened—by—what ? A little cloud, no bigger at first 
than a man’s hand, but which grew and grew till at last it 
overshadowed the whole horizon of Wilfred Carteret’s life. 

That little cloud’s name was Slander, and it grew into a 
big cloud called Scandal, and there it remained, casting the 
stain of dishonour on Wilfred Carteret’s hitherto tless 
reputation, and leaving its indelible mark on the fair fame of 
his wife. 

‘And it was on the author of this that Leonie had 
sworn to be revenged, as she paced up and down 
her beautiful room, her white hands clenched and her teeth 
set,as if she were using all her energies to drive back the 
wild shrick of hate that forced itself upon her lips. For, 
many years before, Paul Strange had offered her the bitterest 
insult that a man—save the mark—can offer a woman, and 
she had disinissed him from her presence with all the words 
of scorn and loathing she could summon to her aid. “I 
will not rest,” he had said, seeking retaliation in threats, alowarorei i 
like the cur he was; “I will not rest till I have made ck rey ia 
your life @ hell upon earth!” And ho had kept his | pail his 
word ; an nie, remembering all this—remembering how The moments passed so agr ig i 
she had suffered and was suffering, and how the blight | fully half-past fs before ape fom il ave md 
had descended on the gentle life which had just passed | during the time not one word was. aaid by either about 
Ring eigen ale ee she one thing left, one | their past lives. 7 Mm 
important factor to aid her inher scheme, namely, her * You will come and see ine — 5 oat . 
important factor to aid her inchor echame, mawney. toy | Mudear Sime Contd utirered Paal Stemuges if 
thanked Heaven. a followed my own inclinations, I should come and ace you 


an age it ia since we mgt, Mr. Strange ai : 

For once Paul Strange’s natural coolness deserted him, and 
something very like remorse tapped at his heart. 

“ Mrs. Carteret,” he murmured,” why—why——”" but she 
stopped him witha simile, 

“ Never mind, now,” she said, as though understanding 
his emetion and wishing to save him the pain of an 
explanation there, “ but if you have nothing better to do 
this afternoon come and have tea with me at five 
o'clock; I want to see you. Same house. Good-bye!” 
and with a wave of her hand she was gone. 

For the space of quite five minutes Strange stood as 
though turned to stone, and who shall say what possibilities 
were hovering round him in that time * Suddenly ho burst 
out laughing, and the possibilities fied at the sound, leaving 
the original man untouched by their influence. 

“'The white flag, by Jove!” he murmured to himself, as 
he walked meditatively home ;“ and [ was on the point of 
giving myself away.” 

To one less conceited than Paul Stfange, the apparent 
friendliness of the woman he had wronged might have been 
the source of some suspicion, but no such thought entered the 
head of the man, whose sole idea was Self, as, punctual to - 
the inoment, he stood on the steps of the big house in Eaton 
Square. He congratulated himself that Mrs. Carteret had 
evidently no idea that he was the auther of the scandal that 
had go altered her life, and put down her wish to see him, 
and her apparent intention of forgetting his previous 
indiscretion, to his own persanal fascinations. 

Leonie received him with charming graciousness. 

“This is kind of you, Mr. Strange,” she said as she 
touched the electric bell at her side. “1 have been so long 
out of the world, that my pleasure at seeing face—once 
so familiar—must he my excuse for stopping you as I did 
this morning.” Leonie knew her man, and was not afraid 
of slight exaggerations. “ Besides,” she added with a sigh, 
“J have not so many friends now that I can afford to lose 
one of the best of them.” 

The complacent smile on the face of Strange as Leonie 
made this admission was n passing tribute paid by the man 
himself to his own unrivalled powers of fascination; never- 
theless he hastened to answer her in what he thought were 
tones of courteous humility. 

“The pleasure, I assure you, is all on my side. Had I 
known that Mrs. Carterct was in London, I should have 
long ago given myself the happiness of renewing a friend- 
ship, which was at onc time one of my most treasured 
possessions.” . 

Leonie smiled outwardly, and shuddered inwardly, and at 
that moment the entrance of the servants with tea caused 
the conversation to sink into generalities. 

‘As the men were leaving the room, Mrs. Carteret turned 
quickly in her chair, “Judson!” she called out, “ bring 
up some liqueur 
brandy and glasses! 
You see,” she added 
“JT have not for- 
gotten your tastes.” 
It was the touch 
of an artist who 
knew her audience, 
and though — it 
would have failed 
with most men, she 
had no doubts of 
its success here, for 
blinder than a 


’ a EVE GE capital he had inherited from his mother and, as yet, he . Il. —s ‘ 
: LEONIE N R ¥ e had been unsuccessful in his quest ; and it was with cor- | Witain two months of their meetiny in the Park. p 
siderable misgivings that he appeared one May morning, | Strange and Leonie Carteret were man and wife ne a ‘wut 
By W. M, Witcox. - | about two years after the events recorded in the last chapter, | was divided in its opinion. Said the mon: “I pity the ondon 
__ inthe Park, having had, at last, to face tho fact, that a | who marrics such @ mani as Strange.” Said the Wain a i 
t capital when lived on as such men as he live, is apt to grow | pity tho man who marries ~ yvoman with “pe 1 
Evive 1 : ‘ Hiiooanll be wenllin \ small by degrees and teautifully less. He was at the end Nevertheless, they all agreed to j.;nore the past, and rd 
WIDENTLY a room belonginy to culture ae oS 1 | of his tcther, and he knew if, and he also knew that this that is all who were asked—xpreared at the wedding ; 
From the rare and curiously aan ie as on ee oa ful season would mean for him cither wealth and 4 wife, or sending handsome gifts, and leaving the pity at home g, d 
Big chewed maviepece (the thick fod Joa) | pouerty a Baie. | | eae Ctosemch ncn genie ta ae 
tal carpet cn the Too! “4 : ie Wael yous With such unpleasant thoughts as his sole companion, y A——, whose appearance we own for the season y; 
ever sinking; from the grand piano with 18 Nhe Lars? Paul Strange suddenly became aware of a radiant visiod only compassed by judicious ncagement in living "ee I 
each one painted by a master of world-wide ep le © | in white flashing past him in an clegant victoria drawn by | friends f or.the rest of the year. 2 I 
massive curtains which hid the four bay ics yee two high-stepping chestnuts, and, before he was awaro of “They have some of the be.’ shesting in Yor‘shize" 
the stars of electric light dotted here and there fh order'y | what he was doing, he was taking off his hat in response to quoth Lord B——, who had ory anh 1 
confusion, as their prototypes are dotted over crowed a most gracious bow accorded hit by the said radiant vision. of his own, but was always reacy I 
of heaven, to the three or four priceless bits o eo “ Mrs. Carteret! by all the powers |” he ejaculated, breath- | to carry a gun at some- 
there were on all sides tokens of a lavish expety aie » | tess with astonishment, and ere ho had recovercd from his | one elsc’s expense ; and so 
tempered by a keen sense of refinement —two commo ities, | surprise, he was crossing the road to the carriage, which } everyone found that Paul 
my friends, which very rarely gohandinhand. he | had stopped beneath the trees at the further side. Strange. Esquire, bachelor, 
‘And in the midst of all this splendour, a woman, the | «7 thought I could not be mistaken,” said Leoniv, “What | was quite a different man } 
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found at the back of the grate, and an expert 
opinion that the bottle had originally contained pure ars 
Here was sufficient evidence to hang a man ten i 
over! ‘Truly, Leonie had done her work cleverly * 
completely! What the world could not understand 635 
clumsiness of the wholeaffair! But Paul Strange ul 


—_— every day.” . and, as he watched the fatal net drawing closer 
I. Strange, walking swiftly to his club,murmured delightedly | around him, many things, which had Aheete | i. 
"ho © 


to himself: ‘ Paul, iny boy, you are all ri 

How Paul Strange managed to exist, nobody was able to | your life. Here is 4 iat ona a taco pated 
gay. Known to most people, tolerated by few, and liked by | wealth, throwing herself and all her possessions at : 
none, he was a mystery unfathomed as yet by that astute | head. What an irresistible dog you are!” aes 
detective, Society ; but that he did exist, and came up And Leonie, with the mask off, cried as she pressed h 
smiling, as the pugilistic reports have it, one season after | hands to her aching heart: “God! lée-<how can I =A 
another, was a fact apparent to all. through with it? Howcan I keep my hands off his fe 

The real truth was simple enough. Paul Strange was one | throat, how stifle the intense craving to tear hi: tal ; 
of those individuals with whom Society is plentifully | tongue out and cast it in his face?” Sho walked os siedly 
sprinkled, who trust to o handsome exterior to find them | to the fireplace. “Courage,” she whispered; “it is : it f . 
some confidiag woman who will bo ready to keep them in | long!” and from a cabinet she took a emall glass bottle 
ease and affluence throughout their lives, paying their bills, | containing a number of tiny discs, and selects " 
etc., in return for the supreme honour their husbands have | swallowed it. It was the second ap rance of ag mall 
done them in givin them their name. With this laudable | glass bottle that afternoon—the fest coincided eae 
Object in view, Paul Strange had hitherto lived on the small with Paul Strange’s ring. i Sem 


him, became as clear as day. + 
what his thoughts were during those days? Who 
attempt to describe his agony of mind as he rea 
terror of n woman's hatred? One thing only may 


was noticed that br 


Strange’s health seemed to have broken down al 
and therefore it occasioned little or no surprise j 
became known that his brain had giv 
excitement, and that the doctors had pronomw ta 
hopeless imbecile ; and so he passes from his 687 Oi 
to a living death, and, with the epitaph: “ t 
Her Majesty's pleasure,” expiates a0 aie 
7 a terrible example of the implacability ° ® 


THE ATHLETIC RECORD {s the best-Swimming paper published, 


yee oe t60. When you have read your PEARSON'S WEEKLY ‘glve it Yo 0 tend, | 16; 


cue i eee eee Under Pressure, DOES RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
A Cuar WiTH THE Gaeavast Diver ov To-pDay. 


, ~ Very sorry. my love.” said Biggs 2s he lnustled into CAUSE INSAN TY? 
' 1e a her pie hours laterthan usual, Dve been 
o a lecture; had a ticket offered to me quite | THis TICLE S . f ITE ss 

‘ ‘ 4 s ARTICLE SHows THAT It Is QUITE PosstuLe, 
tnexpeghedly this afternoon, and didn't like to miss the @ . ‘ 
chimee, 

«Very well, Janes; I know you must have a little 
enjoyment. What was it about” 

“Oh, about the afmosphare. Would you believe it? 
The lecturer says that atmospheric air is so heavy that 
its pee pee the body is fifteen pounds to the square 
inch. | ‘Phink of that:” : 

* Wonderful!” excliimed his wife. “It is nice to- 
nen things like that; they explain other things, dun't 

ey ¥ 

“OF course,” said Biggs, congratulating himself on 
having escaped so easily, 

“Now I understand, James, why you find it so hard to 
get up in the morning. Did the lecturer explain how to 
remove the pre-sure ?" ‘i 

Bigys has come to the conclusion that he must be 
careful, or his wife may resort to’some other pressure to 
counteract the effect of the weight of the atmosphere in 
the early morning. 


— io 
When a Club is Raided. 


Wena club is to be raided no previous arrange- 
ments ave made for an extra supply of constables, and 
the men who are to take part in the raid are kept in utter 
ignorance of the fact that they will be required. The 
natter is a secret until the momeut of action, and the 
responsible officer takes care’ to kesp secrets from the 
rank and file. 

It will naturally be asked where and how the large 
number of extra constables is obtained; for ene often 
hears that those gamblers who attempt to esva by the 
roof are met by a body of police, that any mick and 
side exits which there may be are similarly guarded. 
Indeed, there is usually a sufficient iihiher of con- 
stables to take as many as a undred men or more into 
custody. 

Yet the officer can muster the number of men he 
requires without previous notice and without diminish- 
ing the number of the police on duty in his district. 

The explanation is simple. The time chosen for the 
raid is just after the day policemen come off duty and 
the night men have gone out. As they come in to 
report themselves. they are informed that they will he 
wanted for another hour or two. 

They uve marched in batches. each with one officer, to 
different points at x little distance from the club. A 
quiet back turning is chosen wherever possible. When 
an entry is effected, not yenerally a very easy matter 
and one rejuiring premeditated strategy, 2 signal is 
given and tie men sprint with their officer to aun exit 
previously assigned to, them: and when the panting 
members of the club rush to a side door to escape. they 
are niet by policemen as much out of breath as them- 
selves. 

Things svon Lecome quiet. and the whole party is 
quickly and expeditiously taken to the station. 

fo 


A Litres bit of ribbon, lace, 
A tiny singing bird, 

Some ornaments that gleam apace 
Whenever it is stirred. 

So small, yet when I get the Dill 
And gaze on the amount. 

1 feel the while I have a chill ; 
It’s little things that count. 


—— oo 


Tue Kentish town of Whitstable has long been 
celebrated among marine insurance companies for its 
deep sen divers, who ure generally in requisition at any 
important wreck. 

One of the principal of these divers, and one noted for 
his cool hardihood and endurance, is Mr. John Edward 
Pearce. — 

His first diving expedition was conducted close to his 
home in the estuary of the Swale. when, in 1863, he 
brought up three dead bodies from th» collier schooner 
Jane, sunk off Shelness. In the save yeur he came 
near to closing his carer. He was engaged in 
salving the cargo of the steamship Loudou, which 
was wrecked in the Tay, and was working from the 
lighter of the Dundee Shipping Company. The cargo 
consisted of bales of cutton yarn. A chain was let down, 
and it was his business to fix the hooks in the bales, 
work which, as the water was very thick, had to be done 
by feeling. Having fixed the hcoks, Le signalled for 
those above to try if the strain would hold, when one 
of the hooks tore out of the packing, caught the palm 
of his band. and dragged him from the bottom of the 
hold to the upper deck. 

On another occasion Mr. Pearce had a narrow 
escape. He was working on board the wreck of the 
Star of Ceylon, a barque lying in thirteen fathoms of 
water, off the South oreland, when, without warning, 
a case of shot fell from the deck into the hold, just 
missing his head, but striking his foot. 

Mr. Pearce’s most exciting adventure, however, 
occurred off Dover in 1868, when he wus enzaged upon 
the barque Mindora, which lay in thirteen fathoms of 
water. sides his brother Fred (now a sea captain), 
he had with him an assumedly experienced assistant. 

It seems that between the Saturday and the Monday 
this man had consumed no fewer than eceven bottles of 
brandy. Mar. Pearce, suspecting nothing of this, placed 
himself in the signalinan’s bands, finished his tide-work, 
and gave the signal to be hoisted up. | Then the signal- 
man blundered, by slacking the wreck rope when it 
should have been kept taut, und all were at once wware 
that something bad gone wrong. 

The signalman suggested that he had returned to the 
hold; but Fred Pearce saw that this could not be, for 
the line was too deep for the hold. So they hauled up 
quickly, and when the diver came to the surface, he was, 
to all appearances, dead. 

Unecrewing the helmet, they laid him upon deck, 
forced Iraudy between his lips, and at length restored 
animation. What had occurred was that, owing to the 
negligence of the signalman, the diver had fallen off the 
wreck, some twenty feet to the ground, outside of her, 
so cutting off the air supply. 

In 1875 Mr. Pearce and tis partners, who were now 
owners of a diving cutter, the. Anue Elizabeth, were 
instrnmental in saving some three hundred of the 
aig pad and crew of the Royal Mail steamer Boyne, 

rom Brazil, which had gone ashore off the Isle of 

Molines, near Ushant, on a dark. stormy night. From 
the wreck of this vessel the diver recovered £27,050 in 
specie, together with thirty-eight sacks of mails. 

There were some amusing and disappointing incidents 
connected with these recoveries. The captain had 
agieed to pay 10 per cent. on the specie recovered, and 
desired that the mails should alsv be fished up. Upon 
these he could not undertake to pay anything. 
but had no doubt but that the Postmster-General 
would vive a handsome honorarium. So the mails 
were recovered, and Her Majesty's Minister, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility, expressed his willingness to 
pay at the modest rate of fourteen shillings a bay. As 
this offer was declined. the brave fellows remained, and 
still remain, unrewarded for their labour and trouble. 

In this same wreck was a box of uncut diamonds. for 
the recovery of which the owner.a Brazilian Jew, offered 
a reward of £100, As the ship had jammed, in order 
to reach the cabin wherein the box was, it hecame 
necessary to cut out a dvor ; and sawing under 
water is, as John Edward Pearce nuively says. 
hard work. However, the gems were eventually found 
and restored to their owner, who thereupon iublushingly 
declared that he had meant only one hundred pesetas. 
It was scurvy treatment, but recovery would have 
necessitated a law suit, and this the divers were not 
Prepared to incur. so they got practically nothing. | 

In 1882-3, Mr. Pearce was engaged in the superin- 
tendence of the raising of the Orient liner Austral, 
which had sunk in Sydney Harbour. In this work, 
which the superintendent modestly describes as having 
presented no peculiar difficulty, sixteen divers, besides 
“ small army of workman. were employed ; while 
2,000,000 feet ‘of timber were used for miking a coffer: 
dam around the vessel. 

Mr. Pearce, on being asked what he considered 2 
diver's greatest. danger, replied: “| The risk of losing 
Ls way on a ship, or of getting his life-line entangled. 

Vhen the diver has gone down, wherever he may 
wander, he must return by the same route. This is not 
easy in the partial darkness, and when climbing about 
the hold, or penetrating from calin to cabin on hoard 
& strange wreck. : 

The loss of one’s way would almost certainly involve 

entanglement of the all-indispensable life-line. and 
would probally mean loss of life. 


So large is the number of train tragedies that have 
been reported in the papers recently that one naturally 
asks the question: "Do trains create criminals?” 
The extraordinary nature of the circumstances that 
envelope the greater mumber of these vases animates a 
sudden, overwhelming attack of insanity, and there at 
once arises the point whetber that loss of mental halance 
was not due to the effects of railway travelling on a 
nervous system perhaps already disturbed. 

What effect does a journey in a train have upon the 
ordinary person? The constant vibration, tho sensi- 
sion of rapid movement, which suggests the conquest of 
both space and time, itt first exhilarates, but after a 
while has a depressing influence on the traveller. A 
man may be an excellent companion when you start 
together on a railway journey, but towards the end, after 
an hour or two has passed in the train, your disposition 
towards him changes cutirely. His conversation becomes 
dull, his witticisms appear entvebled, und the longer 
you remain in the tram the greener grow the glas-es 
through which you survey the world, 

T venture to say that, on a smaller svale, this is the 
experience of those who are being driven ina carriage 
quite as much as those who ure heing whirled along ut 
incredible speed in the train. 1f you want to thoroughly 
depress a number of your friends, you cannot succeed 
more surely than by cramming them together in the 
back of u waggonette and taking them for a long drive 
through the country. They clamber to their places, 
thoroughly bappy, gay-hearted, bright, cheerful mortals ; 
they dismount weary, cross, and depressed. 

What is this due to? I apprehend it is the result of 
the unnatural condition of being in a state of inactivity 
inthe midst of motion. ‘The man who has been driving 
the horses feels nothing of it; the engine-driver, though 
he may Le tired, is exhilarated by his run: a man riding 
a horse or mounted on a bicycle does not have the same 
disavrecable sensation. 

But the effect of being imprigoned in the body of 
a waggonette, or in a small box linked to a number of 
others und whirling with considerable velocity over the 
earth's surface, is most decided. The longer « wan 
reumins in a train, the more unsettled his nerves become. 
It is simply a question of time how soon he will get up 
and commit suicide or relieve his melancholy hy turning 
on 2 fellow passenger and vending him. 

The oscillation alone of a train is sufficient with many 
highly-strung persons to depress them toa point when 
physical disvomfort finds re ief in sickness, and this in 
conjunction with the other influence is aufficient to play 
havoe with any but the possessor of cast-iron nerves, 
There is an immense stimulation, but the pent-up feel- 
ings find no outlet. . 

‘As im instance of this, we might take the case of vu 
wonin who is suffering from some great shock. She has 
recently received a telegram to say that her hushand is 
dying in a place fifty miles off.” She must take the 
express in a few minutes and yo off to join him. 

She hasbeen supremely happy. looking forward to 
this man’s return. In the hurry and excitement and 
consternition produced by the telegrain, she forgets to 
eat any Iwrioakfast, rushes off to the station. 

Then she gets into the train and is alone. For a 
time she remains buried in grief, her head aching, faint, 
sick. weary, although the journey has only just com- 
menced. ‘And all the time the rumbling of the train as 
it rushes along becomes louder, louder, louder yet. At 
first she pays no attention to it, then it graduully 
becomes more insistent and forms itself into one short 
sentence ns it rumbles along: “* Too late! Too late!” 

She puts her hands to her ears, but cannot shut it 
out. The motion of the train increases; her sight, 
blurred by tears and anxiety. begins to conjure up & 
phantom form. There is no one with her to whom she 
can appeal for sympithy. 

Whenever she looks at this particular corner of the 
carriage she sees a shadowy form fixedly regardiny her. 
This goes on for some time, At first she fancies that it 
is an illusion. Then she begins to believe that her 
husband is dead, and that he has appeared in this way 
to warn her that her coming is in. vain. The more she 
looks at this shadow, the less she is able to reason. 

At last, to her excited and disordered imagination, the 
figure moves towards her. W ith « wild shriek of terror, 
she turns the handle of the carriage door and falls out 
upon the line. ‘The next day there isa beading on the 
paper placards, “ Another Train Tragedy,” and the 
coryner warns the railway company never to allow 
unprotected females to travel alone. 

Granted, then, that trains cause insanity, and 
incidentally incite the criminal instinct, how is this to 
be acer | againet? The coroner's advice is after all 
sound. Not only unprotected females but everyone 
should seck companionship and occupation while on 
their travels. The very fact that « man never feels ut 
his best in 2 train makes him wish to travel alone or 
as nearly alone as possible whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. But this form of deliberate, solitary 
confinement aggravates the unwholesome tendencies. 
Numbers act as a restraining influence morally as they 
would act as a restraining influence physical ly if one 
among several attempted to make himself aggressive: 


Gobaxe: “It seeins to me that warment is too large, 


for the baby.” pees 
Mrs. Gobang : © But you innst romember that it will 
shrink from washing.” : 
Gobsny ; “So docs the haby. 
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A - Complete Record 


Of our Navy and Army, showing the different) plutses of life in 
hoth Services, with | the Carions Cniforins and) surroundings 
correctly reprodaced in colour by the aids of dustantancons photo- 
uraphy, bats as yet iser bectt adeqenately attempted, so that by 


publishing one 
NAVAL & MILITARY ALBUM 


abthat were filing up a gep in a manuer eeally 


were Conan dates , 1 : 6 
onthy of the subject we Tie di den 

e ee will ane in Monthly Nambers ( price Ts, each).and 

will show cxsentially —life in all Tevucles of the Services, from 

the time when the intending reeritit first micets the reerniter, tothe 

manent when le leaves the Servier, _ 

Each number will contain, in addition to the letterpress, 
sixteen magnificently Colonved Plates, not, be it noted, mere types 
of menor ordinary port raits, but illnstrations toadequately portray 
the life of our Soldiers and Sailors all over the workd, . 

The Lords of the Adiniralty themselves have expressed their 
cutire approval of the scheme. 17 hey have, moreover, been 
newvearying in their generous support an aid in obtaining informa- 
tion, while the Commander-in-Chief, Lord W olseley, has been no 


less kind and solicitous in his attentions. 


ORDER AT ONCE. } [NOW READY. 
priated by J. J. KELIHER & CO., London. Published by 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd. 


This week's SHORT STORIES contains something special in the way of a story by Mr. W. L. Alden. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


answered at the Chancellor's order by that of St. Mary’s. 
‘Armed with bows and other weapons, the town streamed 
forth, and were met by the gown, 
held their own; but, bein 


who for a while 
overpowered by numbers, 


were at length forced to take refuge within their halls. 


REPLIES. 


9683. What is Probably the Greatest 
Threatens the British Empire in the Near 
Future? 


continuous and_ ever-increasing 
disputes between Labour and Capital. The British 


: ; gran 
Empire, more than any other in the world, depends for Pocsomne thas tie 


taken away from the town.” 1 
burgesses were, in addition, ordered on the anniversary 
of the riot to attend a mass, celebrated at their cost, for 
the souls of the slain. 
abolished in the year 1825. 


ita safety on the power of the puree, and now that agri- 
culture Z vractionlty a thing of the past as a peotncing 
factor of national wealth, manufactures, trade, an 

This is not 
employers or 


the place to discuss the merits 0 
the case 


employed. The rights and oe a. 


foreign rivals, who a few years ago were only our 
feeble imitators, and are now com titors standing on 
almost equal terms with us. 


is all towards i 


competitors who were once too insignificant for notice. 
Trade is leaving our shores, and foreign 
ousting our own from our own markets. 
appeurs to be only one end, and it is inevitable that, when 
Great Britain ceases to be the . 
country in the world, the British Empire will also cease 
to be the greatest empire in the worl: 


3687. Which Enon King may be Styled “The Father 
of E Bport” ? 


Henry VIII: best deserves the title. He not 
only uniformly and generously encouraged all manly | 
sports by exerting his ro} al infftence to make them 
popular, but recommended them as no other king of 
this country did by his own example. We are told 
he daily amused himself in archery, casting the bar, 
wrestling, dancing, tilting, ag ie hunting, hawk- 
ing, leaping, running or riding, and that in most of 
these exercises there were few that could excel him. 
He passed three Acts to promote the practice of 
archery, and one Shoreditch champion of the long bow 
so pleased the king by his skill that he jocularly dubbed 
him the Duke of Shoreditch. Henry's fondness 
for pageants and masquerades was inherited by his 
daughter Elizabeth, and it is significant of his love of | 
pure sport that he himeelf eschewed dice and back- 
gammon, and classed them among unlawful amuse- 
ments. He added tennis-courts, bowling-alleys. and a 
cockpit to Whitehall, and by letters patent created a 
corporation whose members devote theméélves, as 
set forth in the patent, to the noble science of self- 
defence. Other English monarchs, notably the Con- 
queror and Henry II, were passionately fond of sport; 
while James J. evinced his sporting eget ie in his 
“ Basilicon Doron,” written for the benefit of his son, 
and in his love of bull-baiting and cock-fighting. 

3689. How and when did the Town and Gown Riots at 
Oxford Originate ? 

These originated in 1209, when a etudent having by 
accident killed a woman belon ing to the town, fled 
from justice. The Mayor and burgesses sconesiately 
surrounded the hall to which the delinquent belonged, 
and, being unable to apprehend him, seized two students 
entirely uticonnected with the affair, and hanged them 
“in contempt of clerical liberty.” The matter was taken | 
up by the Pope's Legate, * and out of the humiliation of ! 
the town the University gained money, privileges, and 
halle at low rental.” Henceforward, there were between 
the two parties constant bickerings, that culminated in 
the great riot of 1354. On February 10th of that year 
certain clerks being inthe Swyndlestock tavern, in Carfax, 
spoke ill of the host’s wine, and finally hurled a tankard 
at his head. At once the place was in an uproar. The 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive from our readers 
replies to any of the questions asked here. 
Each reply must bear t writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pa at the rate o 
two guineas a column for all matter printed- 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any isswe of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Monday of the week following that ip which 
the paper is dated. Payment wil only be | 
Le for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be given 
where possible. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received which 
is considered worthy of insertion. 


er that students. 
pr eg d the King (Edward IIT.) | pl the Y Artill 1639 
resi; eir c rs, an e Kin we . ine, or the Young Artilleryman ” (1639), both 

ed Mo ire into the | Zonneation of the drum with the army an of he "id ns 


jssued a commission to five judges to ire in 
niversity was | 


whole matter. 


Elated by success, the town pressed forward, sacked and 


lundered fourteen inng and balls, and slew forty 
The Bishop of Lincoln at once put the town 
The University and the city 


The result was that the 


ted “a most large charter, containing many libe 
The Mayor and chief 


This penalty was only finally 


country, and on the whole are, probably, in a better ; or javelin, about five or six feet in length. witha wooden. 


position to act effectively in any emergency uiring 
mutual and concerted action than is the case in any 
other country at the present time. 
$692. Which Natural Feature Forms the Most Important 
- Ethnographical Boundary in the World? ; 
The desert of Sahara. The peoples to the north of 
this barrier helong to the highest type the world has 
produced. Originating in Central Asia, they spread 
westward to the shores of the Atlantic, giving rise to 
the great civilisations known to us as the Assyrian, the 
Egyptian, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Saracen. At the present a they are represented by 
the nations of Southern and Western Europe, and on the 
South of the Mediterranean by the degenerate des- 
cendants of the Saracens. To the South of the Sahara 
are found negro races, characterised by their black 
complexion, their ape-like jaws, and their savage mode 
of life. Here, too, lurk the brutal creatures who live 
on roots and berries, and slay with poisoned arrows. 
These ave amongst the lowest of the human race, 
while the negroes, though decidedly superior, are yet 
ranked ag savages. ven the great oceans do not 
separate people that differ a0 widely asthe Indo-European 
and the negro. The vast desert gf sand, nearly destitute 
of water and vegetation, has proved an almost unsur- 
mountable barrier, protecting the barbarous hordes of 
Central Africa from the conquering nations to the 
north. 
3698. Which is the Best }Historical Example of “Cut- 
ing off One's Nose to Spite One's Face”? 


The folly of Charles I. in dismissing Prince Rupert 
from his service because he surrendered Bristol to Fair- 
fax in 1645. Rupert had no choice but to surrender, as 
his garrison was small, weak, and inexperienced, and 
could not possibly have stistained a siege. Moreover, he 
obtained excellent conditions from Fairfax. Charles in 
a fit of rage would hear no excuse, and so ordered 
Rupert to return to Germany as a punishment, well 
knowing that in so doing he was sending away his only 
good general, and destroying his last hope of success. 


QUESTIONS, 


3721. Can a person die of pain? 

3722. Which foreign statesman has unconsc‘ously 
conferred the a benefits upon Englund P 

3723. Would it be to the benefit of the country if 
every oo saved, say, twenty per cent. of his 
earnings 

3724. Which is the first example of copyright in 


eegoS. Which of th 
; ich of the signs of the weather is most in- 
fallible ? ‘a iia 

3726. Which was the most celebrated horse in 
mat 

727, On which building was the largest sum 

expended with the least satisfactory result ? 

3728. What are the chief objections to the support of 
hospitals by the State? 

3729, Which is the earliest historical mention of a 
canal P 
3730. Which English custom can be traced back to 
the remotest antiquity ? 
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town bell of St. Martin's rang forth its summons, to be | 3603. When were Drums First Used in English Bandy) 


\ 
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The drum. so called probably from assimi'at; P 
sound, waa an Oriental enti, faba oe 
Crusaders into Europe, or perhaps by the Moors j 
Spain. Its first use in this country was entirely mili oe 
In Froiesart mention is made of trumpets and dronz 
Meee red et tambours, at, Edward TIL 's entry into Calan 
in 1347. We read of “drommes and viffleurs” in H 
Vill’s army, and Ward, in his “ Animadversions 
Warre,” fol. 1639, and Barriffe in hie “ Militury Dis, 


tance in peace and war. In 1622 drums and por. 
regular instruments of the service. nd fifes were 


960%. Which is the Most High! ‘anise 
can Restore its Lost Hever’ @ Animal that 
To a very limited extent all animals restor 

their lost members, and even man Aron ipa ls 
another tooth in the place of one drawn, while a new 
nail often ap, on the amputated stump of a finger. 
Rats and other rodents restore their broken teeth. 
birds of prey can to a certain extent restore their beaks, 
and the lizard is said to grow a new tail, but this is 
about the whole extent to which the vertebrate animals 
can restore their members. Amongst the invertebrates 
nearly every one can restore its lost members, and the 
crab and lobster soon grow a new claw in the place of 
one lost, although it does not attain its full size until 
the yearly change of skin. 


2606. Why were the Roman Soldiers Armed with such 


Short Swords? 


was on the wane. 


3698. Which is the Largest Body of People who ever 
Emigrated from a Common Cause? 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain can hardly be 
called an “emigration,” since their passage from Spain 
was rather a matter of compulsion. Yet. in a sense, the 
choice was given them. The King and Queen of Spain 
—Ferdinand and Isabella—issued an edict for the 
expulsion of all Jews who refused Christian baptism, 
but, as Prescott says, there w found very few, when 
the day of departure arrived, who were not prepared to 
abandon their country rather than their religion. Con- 
sequently, when March 30th, 1492, arrived, what was, 
practically speaking, a whole nation began to emigrate. 
‘All the principal routes through the country swarm 
with emigrants, “old and young, the sick and the hel 
less, men, women, and children, mingled promiscuousy 
together, some mounted on horses or mules. hut for the 

ater boa undertaking their painful pilgrimage on 
oot.” Kighty thousand at least passed into Portugal; 
othera scattered over Europe and North Africa. The 
whole number of Jews expel'ed from Spain is variously 
computed from 160,000 to 800,000 souls. It appears, 


‘| from the statement of Bernaldez, that the kingdom of 


Castile contained five-sixth of the Jews in the Spanish 
monarchy, and from his computation the figures are set 
down at 670,000. 
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AS 
THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured hy the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Oceaa Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 
NO ONE SHOU: D i END MONEY on 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of 8 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE. STREET, LONDOM BO 


Don't forget to buy PEARSON’S ATHLETIC RECORD next Wednesday. It contains critical comments and gossip on all Saturday’s games. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 
A winsome child, in former years, 
Played in her cottage door; 
Alas! the tired mother hears 
His baby voice no more. 
The sunny locks that clustered round 
His head; ah! where are they? 
No child's neglected toys are found 
Strewn through the house to-day. 


No more the pattering little feet 


Are heard upon the floor ; 
The mother’s heart can never beat 
> With gladness, as of yore. * 


The child ia gone, and in its place 
A raw-boned fellow stands, 

With reddish whiskers on his face 
And big sledge-bammer hands. 


Yes, he’s too cree to work, so she 
Must toil with all her might, 

That he may eat, drink, smoke, and be 
At ease from morn till night. 


Alas! r fool, she’s crushed with care. 
But let her slave away— 

He was the child with sunny hair 
That round her used to play! 


HOW TO ABOLISH WAR. 


Ir Must BE MapE so AWFUL THat MEN 
Won't Fiat. 
Or all the evils which have afflicted mankind in the 
those arising from war have caused by far the 
test misery. It is true that the doctrine of peace 
and goodwill amongst natiuns is being voiced at the 
present time by increasing numbers of people, but as 
man seems to have an inborn love of fighting, and as 
nations—apart from their pugnacity—seldom go to war 
unless there is territory to be annexed or trade to be 
diverted, the doctrine of the universal brotherhood of 
man does not seem strong enough to bring about the 
abolition of war. 


It seems to me, that if war is to he abolished, it should | contemplation of all the vessels of a fleet being exploded 


be rendered s0 terrible that, out of sheer fear of the con- | 


sequences, nations will adopt arbitration as the method 
for the settling of disputes. 

Now how is thie increase in the destructiveness of war 
to be secured? Through the agency of the existing 
methods? Hardly. Our present weupons and missiles 
are about as near perfection as it is possible to make 
them. Increased velocity may be secured, but an in- 
crease of range does not imply an increase in 
destructiveness. 

Mechanical genius, therefore, having little more to 
say, we shall have to rely on chemistry, a science which, 
so far as war is concerned, is in its infancy. 


That the chemist will be ready when called admits of | 


no doubt. Russia just now is occupying herself not 
with big guns, new rifles, and montofal projectiles, 
ee - the death-dealing qualities of a new combustible 
liquid. 

Some recent experiments have shown that when x 
shell in which some of this chemical had been —- 
was fired, the stack of timber which it struck was 
immediately set on fire. The destruction which would 
be wrought were shells so charged directed against a 
town can easily be imagined. 

The properties of another combustible liquid, the 
secret of which has been purchased by the German 
Government, are still more awful. Even if the bullet, 
in the centre of which is imprisoned a small quantity 
of the chemical, fails to kill the soldier whom it strikes, 
the concussion causes the bullet to explode and ignites 
the clothing. 

Another chemical which also ignites on being released 
emits so powerful a smell that anyove breathing it be- 
comes immediately insensible. 

But perhaps the most horrible of all the chemicals 
discovered up to now is kakodyl, which is not only more 
inflammable than any of the others, but on combustion 
iene atmosphere with a deadly poison causing instant 

leath. 


The combustion, moreover, of none of the chemicals I 
have mentioned can be extinguished by the application 
of water. So terrible in warfare would all these 
chemicals prove, that I believe the mere threat 
of their employment would be sufficient to cause 
men to pause before entering on a struggle. But 
if the death-dealing qualities of chemicals are doubted, 
there are other agencies at work in the interest of peace. 
us see what assistance the balloonist is prepared to 

ive, 

If there is one thing on which military men are agreed, 
it is the certainty that aerial navigation will be the most 
Prominent feature of the next great war. ; 

Mr. Hiram Maxim, who it is known has a machine 
which has more than fulfilled the inventor's expecta- 
tions, is now confronted by a rival in Mr, Phillips, whose 
car, popes by a screw driven bya steam engine, 16 
certain to be heard of soon, especially as it has come 
under the notice of the committee who have the spend- 
ing of the £2,500 the German Emperor recently gave 
towards experiments in aerial navigation. 


You may 
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__ At present the great defect in Mr. Phillips’ machine 
is that although it travels at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, it is unable to remain aloft more than a few 
minutes. 

The finest war balloon which has come under the 
writer's notice is the one designed by Captain Renard. 
This balloon is driven by an engine of forty-five 
horse power, and is capable of travelling twenty-five 
miles an hour. At thia rate of speed the balloon, as 
soon as it reached the necessar. 
practically safe from the enemy's fire. Even this balloon, 
although the inventor declares it is far from perfect, can 
carry aloft over three tons of projectile. 

The specification for a balloon now being considered 
by our own War Office affirms that it can take u enough 
missiles not only to damage all fortifications for miles 
round, but to blow up magazines, sink ships, and 
destroy towns as well. 

With two balloons the inventor declares that the 
railway and telegraphic communications could be 
interrupted through bridges and tunnels being rendered 
useless. Such balloone would, of course, be able to 
disperse an army and destroy all guns and stores. 
Another balloonist just now in communication with the 
War Office prices his patent at £500,000, on the ground 
that the country provided with this balloon could do 
without any army or navy at all. 

This may bo so, but supposing his balloons failed to 
fulfil the expectations formed of them—what then? 
My own opinion is that aerial navigation will never 
become thoroughly practicable till a really efficient light 
motor is discovered. 

But by that time it is probable it will not be wanted, 
for by the electric wave recently discovered by the 
young Italian, Signor Marconi, we ave not only on the 
verge of a discovery, which, as Mr. Preece, of the Post 
Office, says, “ will not only enable us to do without wires, 
posts, cables, and all the other paraphernalia of electric 
communication, but will place in the hands of naval men 
a sure means of blowing up the magazines in every 
vessel of an enemy’s fleet twenty-five miles away.” ; 

The curious feature of this idea is that the veasel to 
be destroyed provides the means for its own destruction. 


' All magazines contain plates or nails, Two of them, 
_ setting up the required induction on coming within the 


influence of a small vessel fitted with the 
battery, would instantly explode. The lare 


sphere o 
necessat 


by one craft not even visible from the masthead is 
something awful. 

Signor Marconi declares that he has exploded a 
magazine of gunpowder by his electric waves at a 
distance of one mile and a half. “ All that is necessary,” 


he says, ‘is to put two wires or two plates inthe powder | 


and then set up an induced current. This would cause 
a spark and explode the powder. If powder can be 
exploded at sea it can also be done on land. This being 


so, the use of gunpowder in war will become impossible.’ 

So the conclusion here come to is that the present 
mode of warfare is not only doomed, but that which 
succeeds it will, thanks to the genius of the chemist and 
the electrician, be rendered so deadly that nations will 
exhaust all the arts of diplomacy before resorting to 
settlement by force of aris. 


er - 
“Yes,” he said, “when I was young I was eagerly 


sought after.” 
“What reward was offered?” asked the sweet young 


girl. 


-_—>— ja 


WILL you allow us to send this for you, madam ¢” 
Lady: “ No, thank you; I'm driving.” 
Lady's Little Girl (in ecstasy): “Oh, mummy, are we 
going hack in the yellow ‘lus 7” 
—» § ——— 


“Tyar’s the third tack I have stepped on,” come 
lained Wheeler the night after the new carpet had been 
Taid. “I don't believe ‘T could pick them up any faster 
if I bad pneumatic feet.” 
ae eee 


Lanxy Lasourer: “Please, sir. give me a job at 
digging potatoes. I'll do the work cheap for you.” 

Miserly Landowner (aside): * The fellow looks starved 
to death.” (Aloud). “ All right, I'll give you a job, but 
you must first satisfy me that you are not a 
vegetarian.” 

+i 

A NeIGHBOUR’S chickens annoyed a lady ina Glouces- 
tershire village by rooting up her garden. She tied a 
lot of small cards with strong threads to big grains of 
corn, and wrote on the cards: “ Please keep your 
chickens at home.” The chickens ate the corn, and the 
startling message was conveyed by them to their 
owner. 

———> § 

In a house at the side of a certain railway station in 
the North of England resided the station-master, who 
took a great pride in fowle, and kept a large quantity. 

One day the driver of one of the goods trains had the 
misfortune to run over one. He at once informed the 
station-master of the accident. 


“Cmph,” said the atation-master, “I supply them 


| with a time-table every mouth, and if they cannot look 
| after themselves they must take the consequences. 


win the £50 Football Prize or one of the ten others offered by 


elevation, would be | 
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Ants That Took a Ship. 


WuHen a vessel recently arrived in Liverpool with a 
| cargo of logwood, everybody ou board, from captain 
| down to cook, rushed frautivally ashore, as though 
} pursued by some unseen enemy. As a matter of fact, 
| the vessel was literally swarming with hordes of hungry 
Jamaica ants. 

The little pests had invaded the lockera and dived 
headlong into the sugar barrels. After finishing the 
contents of these, they proceeded to bore holes through 
the supply of hard tack, and ate everything before them, 
until it was feared that the stock of provisions on board 
wowd run short. There was a cessation from their 
attacks when the vessel was canght in a West India 
hurricane, which flooded the cabin and drenched every- 
thing below. It was supposed that the intruders had all 
been drowned, but after the storm had passed away, 
ey began again with renewed energy. 

he captain who commands the vessel stated that 
there are millions of the insects still on board, and he 
thought that the cargo must have come from the 
vicinity of ant hills for which Jamaica is noted. He 
stated that the ante were in all parte of the vessel, and 
that in all his experience at sea, he had never before met 
an attack like the newcomers waged against him. 


ree fe 


Dining on Broken Glass. 


THe methods of modern street performers are. 
nowadays becoming almost as artistic as those of music- 
hall “ entertainers,” and quite an “ up-to-date ” example 
of this is a mun whom P.W. lately saw in Clerkenwell. 

Before him was a little table laid with white cloth, 
knife and fork, and a white dinner-plate, containing 
several stones and pieces of broken glass, which he 
deliberately devou: before his astonished audience, 
concluding by biting several pieces out of the plate iteelf, 
and swallowing them likewise. 

“Do I really eat em?” he said later. “ Well, it 

wouldn't pay me nowadays to spoil my digestion. 
What I hand round for inspection are genuine glass and 
stones, but I substitute dummy pebbles, made by myself 
of a kind of sweetatuff and flour, and the glass I ent is 
a mixture of gelatine and isinglass. The plate ? Oh! 
the part I bite pieces out of is mude of white sugar, 
stuck neatly to the half of « china plate. I ving the 
china half against the kerb to show ice enuine it is, 
sc een aan of stones I curry to look as if I need a big 
supply. 
Pipreksry ? Oh! but all street performers use dodges 
of some kind. Some ‘glass eaters’ never cat anytbing. 
I know one who makes a good living, andnover performs 
at all, simply by taking as long as possible in collecting 
the money first, purposely fixing a higher amount than 
he expecta will he forthcoming, and has a pal round the 
corner who sends a policeman to etop his performance as 
soon as he's got the coin. 

“My carnings P Well. ten pitches a day ut 8d. each 
brings me nearly £2 most weeks. I have taken £2 on a 
Bank Holiday, and I've twice been engaged by genta to 
perform at children’s parties at their houses, which paid 
me first rate.” 


——— —_— 


7 He Tried It... 


Brown is an enthusiast. Whenever he hears of, or 
evolves, a theory he always puts it to a practical teat at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The other day he heard that some scientific mav had 
propounded the theory that the best thing to be done 
on meeting a vicious dog which shows u desire to 
appropriate some part of your person, is to ruine your 
hat ; the animal thinks that the object it sees is coming 
apart. becomes interested in the operation, and forgete 
ita original intention. This struck Brown us being 
very probable. 

As he was going home yesterday, he was accosted by 
guch an animal, which rau at him in a way that was not 
fo be misunderstood. Brown stood quite still and, 
when the animal was within a few paces. he courteously 
raised his hat and wished it good-morning. 

It seems to be impossible to obtain any exact account 
of what took place, but it was something like this, 
judging from the scrappy information furnished by a 
spectator and by Brown himself : 

There was a howl, 2 patter of feet, a big word, a 
hunan howl. and a confused mass of struggling man 
and dog. The two animals rolled over and over in the 
midet of the most unearthly howls—mostly human; 
arms and Jegs appeared to be first up and then down 
with such amazing rapidity that those who came u 
the scene after the beginning of the sport thouglit that 
five nen were killing a dog, and cried: “Shame!” 

After this had gone on for a while, the dog was seen 
to walk away in triumph with something in ita mouth, 
and one man—not five—rose slowly from the ground 
and made for the nearest hospital. 

Brown reckons that a chemist would have ag 
him half-a-crown for the sticking pluster alone. Hix 
idea is that that dog was of an inquiring turn of mind: 
he thought that, Brown was coming to pieces, as the 
theorist said, hut he went a step farther, and finding 
that the dismemberment didn’t come off according to 
expectation, decided to lend assistance. The hole in 
Brown's leg proves that he succeeded. 
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a 
MORE ABOUT SHOPLIFTING. 


WHILE perusing a certain number of P.W. I_was 
more than usually struck by an article entitled, * How 
Much can You Steal?” in which the writer detuils his 
experiences a3 an amateur shoplifter in search of copy. 
According to his statements, shoplifting was a very 
paying game, and might he safely practised by anyone 
gifted with an average amount of nerve, observation, 
prudence, and dexterity of band. 

Being blessed with but a moderate income and a 
slightly elastic conscience, I determined to follow this 
royal road to forture, and selected, as the scene of my 
future depredations. one of our bi shops. I intended 
to imitate the tactics of my informant, with such 
modifications as circumstances would dictate, and 
therefore read his article over several times, paying 
particular attention to his stratagems. When I had 
thoroughly digested them I started on my campaign. 

I need not trouble the reader with a lengthy account 
of my proceedings; it will be sufficient to say that I 
successfully employed the various tactics which were 
described by the amateur shoplifter. Ialso tried several 
of my own. quite as ingenious, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find how easy it was to fill one’s pockets at such 
a minimum of cost. 

Having gone through various departments, and think- 
ing that I had done enough for one day, I slowly made 
my way towards the entrance. On my road a feeling of 
generosity eugdenly prompted me not to quit the shop 
without buying at least something in the establishment, 
. in order to leave some cash |ehind me as a slight return 
for my experiments. Aceordingly I pure a penny- 
worth of toothpicks, thus satisfying my moral scruples. 

I had nearly reached the exit when a well-dressed 
gentleman, belonging to the concern, walked up to me. 
saying very politely that I had forgotten something, and 
banded me, at the same time, a paper. On opening this 
T found, to my horror and dismay, that it consisted of a 
bill for.all the articles I had purloined, the prices being 
at least treble the usual amount. . 

I was Icoking for the proverbial hole in the floor to 
sink through. when, fortunately, the gentleman himself | 
came to my assistance. j 

“ We have plenty of kleptomaniacs here,” he whis- | 
pered, with a slight smile, and a peculiar accent on the 
Greek word, “ but we keep a staff of very smart detec- 
tives, and so are prepared for them. It is a great 
calamity for those affiicted, but we never prosecute if we 
can help it. Perhaps you would like to settle this little 
bill at the counter?” 

I did; and that without questioning the prices of the 
goods, thankful to get off co easily. 

Since then, like the author of that mischievous 
article, I. too, am of opinion that shoplifting pays—the 
watchful shopkeeper. 


eo 
A Rattle for a Sniff. 


On the coldest day of last winter a poor creature, 
miserably clad in what can only be termed nondescript 
garments made up from remnants of rags. might have 
been seen standing for hours on the grating above the 
window of the underground kitchen of a well-known 
restaurant in the Strand. 

The warmth and the appetising fumes emanating 
from the culinary department of the establishment in 
question seemed to root the half-starved ontcast to the 
spot. 

The proprietor of the restaurant, however,.was a man 
without a spark of humanity, and incontinently ordered 
his door-keeper to make the unhappy loiterer ‘‘ move 


on. 

But the pauper was obdurate, and in the end the 
restaurateur “ran him in.” At the police-station the 
bundle of rags offered a compromise. Could he not be 
set free for a pecuniary consideration? The very 
mention of ged was “Balm in Gilead” to the enraged 
caterer. But the beggar, drawing from his pocket 
a somewhat lean puree, merely jingled its scant contents 
in the ear of his persecutor. 

“What the dickens are you up to? ” said the inspector 
of police. 

“Well, sir,’ was the calm reply, “I only had 
n sniff at his dishes, and I’m blowed if he gets more 
than the rattle of my coin!” 


—_—_ fj  — — 
Ir is hard to lose a friend—to see them slipping from 


you one by one; but it is harder still to find a towel 
with your eyes full of soap. 


—— § a 


Scuockit: “ Does learning the bicycle require any 
particular application ? ” 

“No; none in particular. But arniea is about as good 
as anything.” 


————+t+te 
aoe say Reporter sometimes gets £100 for a 


“That's nothing. I know a fellow who got £200,000 
for a speech.” 

ee 

“Yes. He said ‘I love you’ to a rich old maid, 
dioartieed linia” y rich old maid, and 


If you take any violent physieal 
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trusted, though we may, have filtered it. 


i having been discoluured. still they would be ay 
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|) there is no nourishment in beef-tea at all, It is sup- 
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THE MISTAKES WE MAKE, 
V1.—Some Opinions More or Less 
Enormous. 


KLONDIKE KLIPPINGS. 


—— 


Extracts From Our EstTeemeD Contemporary 
“THe KionDIKE KLarion.” 


Mr. Birt Muaarns, that prince of guod felluws 
residing on Yaller Avenue, is putting a handsome 
18-carat gold-leaf roof on his new barn. ° 

We are pleased to announce that the First Preshy. 
terian Church will give a boiled dog supper at H i, 
parlours, Thursday evening, at seven o'clock. 
sicn 4dols.; children, half price. 

Colonel Frankfort, of the Bang Up Restaurant (meals 
served at all hours) has the editor's thanks for a jnic 
joint of roast mule, as fine as he ever stuck a tooth into 
Come ayain, Colonel. , 

Now is the time to subscrile to the Kiarioxs— 
24dols. per annum, invariably in advance. Good. clean 
nuggets taken as subscription. 

ur leading dentist, Dr. Jim Moffitt, believes in foster. 
inv home industries. He uses only Klondike sold in 
tilling teeth. Dr. Jim is also a ‘ally jerker. Call on 
him when in town. 

Little Johnnie, the bright and intelligent two-year. 
old son of our esteemed fellow-townsman, C. H. Jiukins. 
who was so seriously choked by a nugget of gold the 
hived girl carelessly left lying on the kitchen floor, 
where the child was playing, is, we are glad to say, 
improving. 

Mr. K, J. Herman's spirited team of reindcers rm 
away yesterday afternoon on Yukon Avenue while 
bringing a loa of gold duat to town, and scattered the 
yellow sediment around the landscape to such an extent 
that several residents from the States living out that 
way grew quite homesick. It was s0 remindful to them 
of the golden rod, which is their national flower. 

Ata recent reception in this city of our elitest eet, 
the lion of the evening was Mr. G. Bannockburn 
Bruce, of Scotland (North Britain), and he was thus 
honoured and lionised because he was the only man 
i eiatind who was not a millionaire. Society always 

elights in novelties. 

At the bridal breakfast after the Bing-Bany wedding 
on Dollar Boulevard yesterday, a full report of which 
was a KLARION exclusive, the piice de rvsistance wasa 
fillet of bay horse served on plates of solid gold half an 
inch thick. A wash-tubful of gold dust was showered 
on the happy pair as they walked down the front steps 
of the bride's home to their reindeer sledge. 

We have the nugget some bad boy threw through our 
window last night, breaking a pane of glass, and we 
shall be glad to give it to Sins for a new pane. The 
nugget weighs four ounces, and the size of the pane was 
Sin. by 10in. Any person wishing to exchange a pane 
of glass that size for the nugget. will please cull at this 
office before the arrival of the cold wave. 


ComriLep By C. E. CLARK. oo. 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association. 
i, i 


You Cannot Purify Water by Filtering. 
Even our old friend, water, is not always to be 
To filter water 
dissolved in it, but 


Admis. 


does not purify it from anything 
only from particles jloating in it. If tea, or brandy 
and water, be poured through charcoal chemically 
active, they would cume through the charcoal white, 


and water, or tea. Hence to filter water in whic 
sewage has been dissolved is not to purify it, for 
in this case, although the watcr loses its bad smell and 
any foreign matter it may suspend, there would be no 
alteration in its composition. Moreover, the name 
“filter ” has not the charm which popular imagination 
supposes against the deadly micro-organism. The 
report of the Medical Commission at the instance 
of the British MepicaL JOURNAL (1895). is the 
proof; in it filtratiun is condenmed as afford.ug 
no protection against choleric, Spun, and other 
germs. The inquiry was based on experiments 
with twenty-four kinds of table filters in general use, 
and pointa out that what is usually called “ pure water’ 
in this connection, should be called “ clear water” or 
“ palatable,” as without the precaution of previous 
boiling it may be, hacteriologically, unwholesonme water. 
Of course these remarks are probably inapplicable to 
some later improvements in filtration. 
Not so Much Harm in Tannin after all. 

Now try the teapot. It is nota fact that when tea- 
leaves have remained in hot water more than fifteen 
minutes there is a considerable amount of additional 
tannin extracted therefrom. What comes after thie 
time is a bitter extractive, und not the excess of tannin 
popularly supposed, for tannin is so soluble that it is 
nearly afl dissolved in the water during the first three 
minutes. The ill effects of tea drinking are not so much 
due to tannin as to.drinking too much and too ogee 
tea, and therefore to the extra amount of theine an 
volatile extractives taken. 

There [is No Nourishment in Beef-Tea— 

A STRANGE peculiarity of another kind of strong tea 
—that from beef—is its weakness. To admit any per- 
ceptible diffidence in regard to this statement, beyond 
owaing to, perhaps, a slight prejudice, would be mere 

resumption, when so many medical authorities night 

ye quoted in its favour. Where there are so many, 
individual preference steps in and produces the evidence 


of Dr. Geo. Herschell. Now we shall feel safe in saying ——_—s §——_—— 


posed that a large proportion of the nourishing part of Hey, Presto! 
the meat is eivactel and that the soninveien from 
which beef-tea has been made is of no food value. This 
is entirely erroneous, as the proteid, or nourishing 
part of meat, is quite insolu le in boiling water, 
or, in, fact, in water above 160deg. Fabr. Beef-tea, as 
ordinarily made, consists of nothing more than the 
flavouring agents (extractive) and salts of the meat, 
together with a certain quantity of gelatine. The 
strong beef-tea, made ina covered jar in the oven, which 
the British housewife prides herself upon, which sets 
into a thick jelly on cooling, owes this latter property 
to the aforesaid gelatine, and to that only. the vices 
of beef-tea ure to be thick, gluey, and strong, as it is 
not nearly so digestible, the digestion of gelatine being 
a complicated process. Besides which, gelatine, being a 
proximate organic principle, is incapable alone of sus- 
“taining life. 
—Which, under Some Conditions, is Positively Dangerous. 
In such beef-tea all the real nourishment of tue meat is 
thrown away in the débris remaining in the jar after the 
tea has been strained off. This fuct can easily be 
roved by anyone who will take the trouble to feed two 
ogs, the one upon the strongest beef-tea that can be 
made, and the other upon the shreds of meat from 
which it has been extracted. The former will die of 
starvation before long, the other will live in perfect 
health and strength. In addition to the fact 
that beef-tea is of no food value, it is absolutely 
poisonous in large doses to those engaged in active 
exercise, as the extractives which it contains in such 
quantities are analogous in composition and action 
to the poisons which accumulate in the muscle substance 
using exer. and to which the sensation of fatigue is 
now thought to be oy due. Further, the potash 
salts in beef-tea act as direct depressing agents to the 
heart. Therefore, beef - tea certainly increases the 
feeling of fatigue, instead of removing it. 


Some years ago a certain county gaol was under- 
going extensive alterations, during which time a 
gang of pickpockets, four in number, were arrested one 
market day. 

Owing to the alterations, the lot were confined fora 
time in one cell, but were placed under strict surveil- 
lance, the care of them being specially intrueted to the 
sergeant. 

he day after, during his rounds, he spied them play- 
ing cards, when he promptly opened the door and 
summoned a fellow constable, on whose arrival the cell 
and the prisoners were most carefully eearched, but n0 
cards were found. . 

However, the card-playing still continued until the 
day on which the pickpockets were to be sent to the 
assizes for trial. . 

While awaiting their change of quarters the superi- 
tendent took them into his private room, saying 
wanted to speak with them. 

When he got them alone, being u very kind man, and 
a great favourite with everyone, he asked them 3 
a favour to tell him where they had hidden the cards. 

Then they told him that as soon as the sergeant an 
his comrade entered their cell, they stuck the pack in 
his pocket, and picked it again before he left, as a proo 
of which they presented him with the mtch-used_ pack. 


— i ————— 


Magy had a little lamb, 
Likewise a lobster stew, 

And ere the rosy morning dawned 
She had a nightmare, too. 


es § 


Mamma: “Can you tell me bow many seasons there 
are, Herbert?” sit 
Herbert : “ Yes, mamma, there are four: kites. skating 
cricket, and football.” 

——————»>jo—— 


Me, A.: “I presume you carry a memento of som 
sort in that locket of yours?” hand's 
Mrs. B.: “Precisely; it is a lock of my hus 

hair P” 

“ But your husband is still alive!” 

“Yes, sir; but his hair is all gone.” 


© There is no doubt that the only satisfactory filter for fora 
it ene ee ee ea a 


WE WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOU ARE. 

To amuse and at the same time to interest our readers we have retained 
logist of ie resent day, and even 

they care pecimen of their bapderiting, ren convipoed if 


If 

sheet of paper with their usual si; address. ‘rom 
characters will be told. These ce’ ’ necessari! tering. 
They will be bare statements of the wrath i mee ay Pe Bae 2 
stamped, addressed envelope must be 


. A 
Btreety ee and forwarded to Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta 
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How Army Officers Settle 

Differences. 


Ix view of the recent disgraceful ducl between the 
Duke of Orleans and the Count of Turin, we publish 
the following article which shows the manner in which 
British officers settle disputes. 

Officers have their disayvecments. of course, like other 
men, and they have to be settled, Duelling is forbidden 
by law, as we las by modern idexs and common-sense. 
Complaints respecting infia--tions of mess etiquette, or 
of ungentlemanly or unsoldierly conduct, may lie sub- 
mitted to the mess committee, the punitive powers of 
which are extremely far-reaching. The life of an officer 
«sent to Coventry ” by his fellows is umendurable, and 
his only chance is to exchange. 

But all this is moral suasion only, and in the end dis- 
suites are frequently settled by a resurt to first principles 
=the rule of fist; while redress is sometimes obtamed 
in ways as drastic as they are novel. 

A gentleman joined a ernck cavalry regiment. He 
had no pedigree or family to recommend him-—in fact, 
his father was a retired brewer, und by the scions of 
nobility amongst his comrades he was rather coldly 
received. 

“Are you the son of Dash, the brewer? 
of these. 

~Lam.” 

“Then why didu’t your father bring you up to his 
trade ¥" 

“Ob, well; you're the son of Lord Blank, aren't 
your” 


An invisible burglar! 


” 


inyuired one 


could perform with 


um 
imagine even farther what a general might perform 
with an invisible army. 


“Yes. 
“Phen why didn’t he bring you up a gentleman ?” But stop 

The upshot of this was a rough-and-tumble, wherein 
was denunstrated that, in the Army, 2 plebeian is the 
equal of a peer—if he can ox as well. 

Another gentleman from the ranks of trade came 
home one day to find all the crockery and breakable 
articles in his rooms smashed, the same being intended 
hy the wreckers us a’ delicate hint that his presence 
amongst them was objectionable. 

He was late for dinner that evening and apologised to 
the president of the mess for it. explaining what had 
happened— that be had been to the rooms of the three 
he suspected and returned the compliment; if he had 
wronged any, he would apologise and restore the 
articles: if he had bit on the right ones, they could have 
tutisfaction in the riding school after dinner. 

Accordingly, after dinner, two of them received satis- 
faction in full, “ la Corbett, in drill time; but the third 
proved a tougher nut to crack, and the Lig-hearted 
eae (who, by-the-bye, is now u general) weakened 
)y his exertions, was getting worsted; 50 another of the 
same social status. Who was an expert boxer, took up 
the running. 

He soon finished off the third man 


your invisible burglar 


youe author, Mr. 


The story appeared 
who have alread 


any bookseilers. 


and obligingly sor 
once. 


Wuart a time an invisible man could have! He could 
be here. there. and everywhere, without being seen. He 
could pass amony his fellow-ereatures, end rot one of 
then would be aware of his presence. 


the ordinary housebrerker, who is only invisible 6o lony 
as someone dors not strike ¢ match or turn u 
Or an invisible detective! Tagine what Scotland Yard 


at moment to considgr ! 
be invisible. if they discover. 
has so far kept concealed, but what about their clothes 
and theirarms’ They 
weather was clement, but not without the other. 

Your invisible detective could not carry handeuffs, 


whatever looty he carried away would be visible. In 
fact, when you reconsider the matter. is it 
at all to become invisible? 
advantage it would be a great disadvantaye, was the 
extremely novel view a the case taken by that brilliant 
nvisible Man.” is without doubt the most crigioal Ae 
one of the most exciting pieces of dramatic lor 
that has been issued for many years. 

in serial form in P.W.. amdtthase 
read it will, no doubt, te glad of the 
eppormalty to buy it, as they now can. in book form. 
either direct from our publishing department or from 


Fo those who have not 
of “ The Invisible Man,’ i 
I have the simple reconumendation to luy a copy at 


. ee "Sw ‘ ———— 
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We pay £2,000 Insurance. 


In the Public Eye. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kiptre’s sister, Myre. J. M. Fleming, 
Was, ats at eit the wittiest woman in India. | She has 
lately, written a novel dealing with Indian Society. 

Ir has always been Lord Wolseley’s boast that when 
starting upon a campaign his equipage is of the 
lightest. consisting of little more than a touthbrush and 
a clean shirt. 

Lapy Rossy, the mother of the Duchess of Suther- 
land. bas a very strange hobby. For many years past 
she has collected skulls—not only human ones, of which 
she has eight. but all sorts of china and metal death's. 
heads. She often wears a unique witch concealed in 
the head of a small ivory skull which opens with o 
spring, revealing the face of the timekeeper. 

Tue Marquis of Lorne is remarkable for his indiffer- 
ence to physical exercise and sport. When at Eton and 
at Cambridge he neither rowed nor hunted ; but he is 
tond of both skating ind sledging, and when Governor. 
General of Canada, took very kindly to the national 
sport of tobozganing. He hates state etiquette and 
pryeantry, and he ig far more proud of being a poet 
and a writer than he is of being heir to the Duke of 
Argyll. 

Lorp AIRLIé has a great horror. of green, for that 
colour is considered of evit omen to the Ogilvie Clan, of 
whoin he is chief. Cortachy, the family seat, was once 
let to the late Lord Dudley on a long lease, und u 
portion of the castle was re-decorated, a yood deal of 
‘sveen, which was just at that time in fashion, being used 

‘ur the walls and staircases. Some months afterwards 
a gveut fire broke out, and every part of the house 
coloured with this unlucky shade was destroyed, 


Miss Mary ANDERSON is not, as most people 
imagine, American. Her mother was a German, and 
her father a2 Scotsman. Still, she was born in Sacra. 
mento. and her father died when she was only three 
years old. She was educated in a convent school, but 
she made her débiit on the stage when she was only 
sixteen. Unlike the majority of actresses, she delights 
in private life, and declares that she has not the slightest 
desire to go back to the stage. Her favourite occupation 
is vardening. * 

Mr. Jonun Laurence Toous, the famous comedian, 
often recalls the fact that he first owed his introduction 
to the etage to Charles Dickens, who urged him to give 
up the office desk at which he had taken up his position 
on leaving the City of London School, in order to 
embark on the perilous seas of stage life. Curious! 
enough, Mr, Toole made his first real hits us “ Bob 
Cratehit” in The Christmas Carol and “Caleh 
Plummer” in The Cricket on the Hearth, In un com- 
paratively short time “ Johnny Toole,” as his friends 
affectionately style him, will celebrate his theatrical 
jubilee. 


Whit a pull he would have over 


the gus! 


invisible man on its staff. and 


His soldiers might 
ed the secret that Nature 


might do without the one if the 
could handle no revolver, and 
an advantage 


That so far from being an 


G. Wells, whose book, ‘The 


e 


already followed the adventures 
and felt for him in his dilemma, 


offered to take on anyone who sympathised with the faelietdle oviginal iia 3e ¥ 
trio, By this means—appropriate to their profession— A look founded on un ahso utely origiual idea is: a Mr. ALERNON CHARLES SWINDUBNE, the poet, is 
“these two officers ent the door in that reziment to | Te thing in these days. To the thoughtful man it | one of the most cecentric individuals in England. He 


others than offshoots of the Peerage. by whom it had opens up quite a new 


previously been regarded as a preserve. 

Amongst officera exchanging from one regiment to 
anotlier is common. One little man, a lieutenant, 
incurred the enmity of the men of his troop by con-° 
tinually finding fault, and rubbing it in by contrasting 
them unfavourably with his late corps, till they hated 
the very name of the “ Pinks.” as we'l call them. 

Not only the rank-and-file, but the non-commissioned 
officers came in for his animadversion till it got unbear- 
able, and at last the troop-sergeant-major told the 
captain quietly that there would be a mutiny in the 
troop before long if it continued. 

It so happened that he had also carried bis insulting 
comparisons into the mess, and as he wouldn't take 
advice and “drop it,” his brother officers took the 
mutter into their own hands, with the result that one 
cold night in February there was a hubbub within the 
officers’ quarters, a window was presently opened, and 
Jittle “ Joey,” clad only in his_night-shirt, was handed 
out, seized, placed and held down in a hand-barrow, 
wheeled off to the manure-heap, and there shot out. to 
make his way bick to bed as best he could. He soon 
after left the regiment. 

The antipodes of this gentlomman was an officer in the 
sume regiment, an Irishman. six feet two, and big in 
proportion; but his “ go” was not proportionate to his 
size. He was too big and apathetic for a cavalry 
captain; in fact, his nickname “ Molly” well describes 
him. One “cheeky” youngster appeared to think he 
could take any liberties with such an easy-yoing moun- 
tuin of flesh, and in the Dilliard-room one night he 
carried his inrpudence beyond all reason. 

‘Molly said nothing; he simply dropped lis cue, 
picked the offender up and sat him violently down on i 
side table, ignorant, or heedless, of the fact that upon it 
were standing glasses and decanters. 

At was some time before the surgeons picked the last 
i of glass out of the impertinent one, and weeks 
efore he could appear in the saddle again. It is 
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This is the way our officers fight in barracks. You will get 
@ome idea of how they fight in the field from the stories that 
are appeariag in Short Stories under the heading ‘‘For the 
Glory of the Flag.” 


The way convicts worship in our risons is remarkadlie. 


visit Ur emoon prison chapel, and he 


versationalist it suggests 
to the mere lover of a good story for the 
offers all that he could desire, and a good deal more 

chance anticipate. . 
ie Invisible Man,” which is printed 
on youd paper, is three shillings and sixpence. 
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is a perfect master of Greek und French, but it is bis 
delight to pretend to be entircly illiterate, and though 
he left Oxford with a great reputation he never took his 
degree. Mr. Swinburne lives near London, but he is 
rarely seen in Society. One of the most pleasing traits 
in his character is his devotion to children. However 
absorbed he may be, he:tlways remembers to bring some 
sweets out of his pocket for any little ragged urchins 
who come across his path. He is said to be one of the 
very few versifiers of the present day who make an 
income out of their work, and a great many people were 
astonished that he did not become Poet Laureate. 


Dr. MANDELL Creicuton, the Bishop of London, is 
one of the few spiritual lords who began life without 
any of the advantages aasocitted with wealth or rank, 
Int he had the advantage of a very good education at 
the old Durham Grammar School, and from there ho 
went to Merton College, Oxford, where he in time 
became fellow and tator. The Bishop, although x 
yenlous churchman, ia much more interested in historical 
than he ia in ecclesiastical matters. Some twenty-two 
years ugo he wrote a little Roman history primer, but 
now ull the time he can spare from his huge diocese is 
given over to studying the Elizabethan period, and 
probably no mun alive knows more about Queen 
Elizabeth and her Court than does Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, and he is said to have very original views on 
the subject. 

Baron von PAwsi-RAMMINGEN, whore marriage to 
the Queen's cousin. Princess Frederica of Hanover, was 
quitea romance, has hada very curious history. He was for 
many years attached in a pee ges humble capacity 
to his Royal wife's father, and so great was his devotion 
to the blind King of Hanover, that he at one time 
attempted to raise a legion in France to restore hie 
master to the Hanoverian throne. For this he was tried 
by the Prussian Government for treason, and found 
guilty, and for many years, and indeed for long after 
his marriage, the sentence was not revoked, and the 
Baron could not enter any portion of the Prussian 
dominion without being subject to arrest. With the 
exception of the Queen, the oral Family were averse 
to the marriage of Princess Frederica to the Baron; 
but the Queen, who always tukes a great interest in @ 
love affair, arranged that the wedding should take place 
in Englund, and she herself gave away the bride. 
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-y¥ CONCERTS _IN QUEER PLACES. > 


As the result of an announcement made in P.W. the other week, 1 have been inundated with 
descriptions of concerts held in out-of-the-way places. In most cases, however, these accounts have 
been duplicated, several persons having sent in a description of the same affair in almost identical 
words. Those articles which seemed most interesting have therefore been used. 


Entertainments in Peculiar Places, 


Wuen provincial entertainments were less prolific 
than in the present day, when travelling companies were 
yet unknown, and when hundreds of towns possessed no 
recognised place for public amusement, an entertainment 
which had already made its name in London. took to 
the road. 

It was in the early seventies—no distant time ago— 
that the Brothers W., fresh from the “ Old” Polytechnic 
were induced to visit many towns, which prior to their 
tour could only boast of one or two entertainments in 
the year. 


On a Station Platform at Midnight. 


Some four years ages three theatrical companies, who 
were travelling together northwards, found themselves 
condemned to wait at Preston Station for three hours 
in the middle of the night for a train to enable them to 
continue their journey. They had left their carriages 
in search of refreshments, which they were unable to 
obtain, and while strolling about, the train was shunted, 
leaving them to spend the time on the platform, for as 
there were about seventy in the companies, in addition 
to a few ordinary passengers, it was not possible for all 
to find accommodation in the waiting-room. 

After about one hour had been spent in sauntering up 
and down the platform, one of the ladies was suddenly 
struck with the brilliant notion of whiling away the time 
by giving an impromptu concert. As two of the 
companies were musi comedians, there was no lack 
of artistes, and the idea was at once put into execution. 

A equare trolley was the improvised stage, & 

rogramme was written on the back of an envelope, the 
Few Pas and two or thrée night porters 
were p to form part of the audience, and the 
concert began. There were no instruments of any kind, 
but an excellent entertainment was given notwith- 
standing. 


A Concert on the Top of Table 
Mountain. 


Wuen I was in Cape Town about ten years ago, 
some friends and myeelf organised a party 
ascend Table Mountain and have a song and dance on 
the flat summit. We started at 3 in the afternoon, 
and arrived at about 10 p.m. We had an accordion, con- 
certina, violin, and guitar, and enjoyed ourselves im- 
mensely. . 

The silver trees shimmering in the moonlight, the 
lights of the town, and the vessels in harbour, made an 
impressive scene on my memory, and the only mishap 
was the desertion of our little beer ke; that had been 
looked after most carefull until the dancing com- 
menced, and then was accidentally knocked over the 
edge of the mountain top by one of our lady friends. 
Of course, that spoilt the music. 


a ae 


A Concert in Fingal’s Cave. 


—_— 


Ir was certuinly an original idea to hold a concert in 
the grand cave of the lonely island of Staffa—the “isle 
of the pillared rocks,” as it is poetically named. It was 
carried out by a prize choir from the City Hall 
Concerts, Glasgow, which some time ago gave a series of 
entertainments in the course of a holiday tour in the 
Highlands. 

+ had keen announced for Monday morning, and a 
large company went with the choir by steamer from 
Oban, and were landed on the ishind at the mouth of 
the “ Cathedral Cave.” 

The choir firet sang the anthem, most appropriate to 
the cireumstances, * Make «a joyful noise hefore the 
King.” The tuneful voices of the singers filled the cave 
with sweet melody, and were grandly supported (instead 
of being spoilt, as they might have been) by the sound 
of the sea. 


The following extracts are made from uy diary, 
1.—HOLYHEAD (1870). 


APPEARED here—at invitation of W » Esq. (a 
director of the L. & N.W.Ry). No public hall. Played 
in Meat Market. Red brick floor, no stage, acted 
on meat blocks, grease and all, no dvessing-room, used 
shambles, the meat hooks serving us for clotbes- 
No gas, borrowed carriage lamps, full auditorium. 

’B.—Though at an invitation, this performance was a 
public one, attended by the best families in North Angle. 
sea, many of whoin drove miles, and used their carvi 
cushions to cover the few greasy forms provided in the 
market; and sat out a two hours’ performance in a 
heated atmosphere, redolent of the sickly odour of tho 
slaughter-house. 


11.—RHYL (1870), June 21st. 

A UNIQUE and remarkable “ show.” No _ proper 
Assembly Roome, but an old Town Hall, raised above 
the usual Welsh market-yard. The Magisterial Chair 
and Bench, etc., served for our stage, no lighting, 
candles in readiness but not needed. Heat intense, 
though all windows open, two ladies carried out in 
faint, and the entertainment given from 8 till 10 pm, 


oe 


——_ 
In a Balloon and a Wine-cask. 


having been removed for repairs in progress. 

A REMARKABLE concert was given in Paris during the 
exhibition of 1889. The members of a Philharmonic o! 
Versailles ascended in the captive balloon, and music 
was the order of the day during both ascent and 
descent. 

Again, at a great festival held at the “Museum,” 
Paris, an orchestra of fourteen men gave a concert in 
the carcase of a whale, and, some fifty years ago, at the 
celebration of the jubilee of the University of Heidel- 
berg, the students danced in the coal cellars of the castle 
to the music of a band located in the celebrated cask 
kmown us the “ Heidelberg Tun.” 


——____>jo——__—- 
Music in a Tomb. 


WHEN in Greece, I twice heard concerts in strange 

laces. On the first occasion a musical society of 

atras gave an entertainment on the very summit of 
Mount Parnassus, several hundred feet ubove the ancient 
town of Arachova. The number of instrumentalists 
was about forty, and the andience amounted to thirty 
or thereabouts. 

Another entertainment of this nature in Greece, was 
at a musical performance which took place in the tomb 
of Agamemnon at cg en on the occasion of the visit 
of a Philharmonic iety of Nauplia to the ancient 
residence of the “ King of Kings , j 

The tomb bears some resemblance toa pyramid, and 
the interior is divided into a vast hall and a smaller 
chamber for the sarcophagus. So dark was it inside 
that the band had to play by torch-light. The 

rformance may have been somewhat ghastly, but it 
was decidedly original. : 

+f 


In a Village Slaughter-house. 


—_—__ 


11]. —BURGH-LE-MARSH (LINCS, 1871). 

A most primitive affair, miles from any railway, visit 
by invitation of the institution, composed only of three 
members—i.e., the Vicar, the schoolmaster. and the one 
publican. Schoolroom requisitioned, stage none, played 
on school forms, the paying public carrying in their own 
chairs to occupy at 3s. per head. The doctor and vicar 
“tossed” who should have privilege of “ housing” us 
No bill-poster in existence, announcements being made 
some weeks in advance by a house-to-house call by the 
parish beadle, who unfolded one of our Dills at the door 
of each householder. (Note.—Local expenditure, 3s. 6d; 
receipts. £17, A record show, indeed, in those dass.) 


a 


Down a Dry Dock. 


—————- {$e 


On a Mill Chimney. 


Tue chimney shaft of a cotton mill is a decidedly 
curious place in which—or rather on which—to hold a 
concert, but this actually occurred in Oldham some 
years ago. The old shaft having become defective, a 
new one was erected in its place, and the owner con- 
ceived the original idea of having a concert on the top, 
before gonmpieting the connection with the flue. 

Aseengerente were made accordingly, and at the 
appointed time crowds of people from the surrounding 
districts assembled ut the foot of the chimney and on 
the hillside. 

On arriving at the mill, the bandsmen were wound up 
to the top of the chimney in batches of five and six, and 
seated themselves on the platform. For a whole hour 
the band "gy selections of popular music, to the great 
delight of the audience, who (as one of the bandsmen 
afterwards said) seemed all to be “ in the pit.” 

During the progress of the concert, one of the Lands- 
men mounted from the platform to the coping stones at 
the extreme summit of the chimney, hung iis hat on 
the lightning-conductor, and in that position coolly 
played through one item of the programme. 


ee el At et 


Among the Dead. 


Onty a few weeks ago, during the cercmouies imme- 
diately preceding the opening of new dry docks in the 
French Admiralty harbour at Toulon, # number of 
members of the Fourth Estate, all the civil and military 
authorities of the district, together with the chief nota- 
bilities of the town, were entertained to a banqaet, 
which was served at tables placed on the bottom of the 
dock, some fifty or sixty feet below the level of the sea. 

To all appearances the walls of the dock consisted 
of but athin coating of cement, whilst both exit and 
entrance were guarded by flimsy-looking brick walls. 


——— $2 
In an Ice Cave. 


” 


Tourists in that part of Hungary never fail to visit 
the celebrated ice cave of Dobschau, and 1 was nm 
exception to the rule; but I was fortunate in the time 
of my visit, inasmuch as I was an interested listener at 
a concert given in this strangest of music-halls, 

Through a narrow cleft in the side of a hill we passed 
from the warmth of a summer day into the Dilter 
of winter; the scene changed as if by magic power 


In a small village about eight miles from Glasgow, 
the local band practises in what was once the cattle 
slaughtering-house. In former years, when such a 
atructure was a necessary part of almost every village, 
the band used to hire it, as being the most spacious 
building within their small world, for the purpose of 
holding a concert. This repulsive music-hall, which 
during the day had _ probably been the sceye of 
operations for which it had been built, was cleared and 
cleaned as well as circumstances would permit, and 
prepared for the evenin concert. 

here was no squeamishness on the part either of the 
performers or the audience at the place selected for the 
entertainment. The band was composed of labourers 
and miners; the audience consisted of people of the 
village and the omg ig hamlets, all engaged in the 
game occupations; and all were equally indifferent to 
the character of the place in which they had gathered 
to spend the evening. The artistes were usually 
illiterate street singers from Glasgow, who gave their 
services in return for the payment of their train fare, 
a small fee and mtedimes 


Tue craving for something fresh, the search for 
something novel and strange to give pleasure to senses 
sated with the aieties of this life, was never more 
strikingly exemplified than in the concert given some 
time ago in the Catacombs of Paris. 

To choose the home of the dead, of all places in the 
world, for the amusement of the living is one of the 
most incongruous ideas ever conceived, and is an 
indication of the mental condition of the inhabitants of 
the Gay City. The concert was one of the best that has 
been given in Paris for many years, and was attended 
by the nobility and gentry, together with students and 
girls of the Latin Quarter. 

Imagine a richly-dreased audience listening to the 
latest songs of well-known artistes of both sexes, 
surrounded by the mortal remains of the long-forgotten 
dead, the walls and ceiling oozing with moisture and the 
lively tones of the singers—mingled from time to time 
with the applause of the audience—echoing and 


to the darkness of night and walls of icc. The lamps 
we carried lighted up this vast hall but faintly. castin 
fantastic shadows and making the immense cavern sti 
more weird and uncanny. vock 

The musicians seated themselves on seme low billocks 


the sounds of the music were caught up all through t! 
vast cave—400ft long, 150ft wide, and 3sft high 
echoed aguin and again from its roof, wall and floor 
solid ice, from its nooks and grottos. till the min 
conjured up visions of gnomes and goblins shouting *! 


impish glee at unwelcome visitors. 


What the Moles on Your Body 


The artistes did their best to contribute to the | re-echoing among the tombs! Mean.___. 
success of the concerts and the band, of course, gave It is only fair to state that when the authorities had ececcesoooos 
eome selections ; and, taken all in all, the evenings passed | their attention drawn to the unseemly entertainment, | Evenrynooy 1 moles, and each cat 
off more pleasantly than we are able to imagine, the | they took steps to prevent a repetition of it, so that the | cance We have engaged the services of the, most OW: raion 82 


audience usually expressing their satisfaction in most 


one described will be the last ‘ 
emphatic language as they depa ted. ast concert among the dead in 


Paris. 


without recourse to any artificial light, half the roof 


from the bright sunshine and glorious green vegetation 


of ice and played the strange tunes of their native land; 


te 
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kantom Army. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


Luthor of “ The Tron Pirate,” “ The Impregnable City,” 
“ Christine of the Hills,” ete., etc. 


TED 


SUMMARY. 


Nort FaLcoxrR, late captain in the 10th Husears, becomesacquainted 
with Isabella de Gavarnie i, accidentally meeting ber iu the street, and 
assistivg her in searching the house in which she resides, for enemies 
abe believes to be concealed there. They subsequently mect, and he is 
induced by her to leave England for Zarngoza, a small town in Spain, 
op a secret mission. ds a : 

Falconer sets out with his servant Benjamin, and, arriving at his 
destination, is accosted by o gipsy girl, by whom he is aprarently 
expected. ‘acting under instructions, she arranges to meet him at 
midnight at the prison gate, and takes him up-country to Torla. On 
the way they of horsemen in 
white pelisses ite Husears, or 
“The Phantom Army.” Shortly afterwards, Giralda the gipsy, having 


cent 
the reason for his n 

But the threat and the operation of placing him before a platoon of 
soldiers is merely Lorenzo's method of test nz his nerve. 
is released and made a captain in the White Hussars. 

He makes a friend of Ximeno, Lorenzo's hunchback secretary, who 
gives him an inkling of his views on the work before them. 

Falconer takes in o raid, during which he saves a young girl 
from the insults of the troopers. The regular troops are out in search 
of White Hussars, and are caught inan ambush. Falconer finds Giralda, 
the gipsy girl, in a wood, who gives it as her opinion that Lorenzo will 
be betrayed by e Gavarnio’s brother. 

Noel takes part in an expedition acroes the French frontier, desiened 
to rob the Narbonne mail of £500,000, 


CHAPTER XXI. (continued). 
Tue PuHastom ARMY. 


, Ir was on my lips to answer that the wire was yery 
f high indeed, but we emerged from the sheltering wvods 
at the moment, and there before us, lying snug on the 
heights above the beautiful river Garonne, was the house 
of which he had spoken—the chiteau of the young French- 
man, Saint Cyr, who, rejected by the country he would have 
served, had put his life and his fortune into the hands of the 
Spaniard. I chould have known that it was the house had 
not Ximeno hastened to point it out to me, for I could see 
troopers at its gates, and I thought even, for there was a 
little flush of the dawn then, to distinguish Lorenzo himself 
with Jussuf at his side. But no hght shone from the 
windows of the chateau, no dogs barked at our approach. 
Silently we passed the gates; silently we were received 
beyond them. And so I entered one of those many retreats 
which, as Lorenzo had warned me, served him and his 
army in all the countries of Europe. 

It was a stately house—a landmark of the ages. You 
could have tethered the horses of a regiment in its stables, 
for kings had made a home of it. So vast was the natural 
park about it, that I have heard of a man who galloped 
through it for half-an-hour, yet found no boundary. And 
just as its magnificence was not to be disputed, so was the 
extravagance of our reception. No sooner had we tended 
our horses, than servants led us to the great banqucting 
hall. We found our comrades sitting to a feast which 
might have come from Joseph’s, or the house of Voisin. 
Saint Cyr himself had a word for everyone, I thought that 
Lorenzo was indecd, in that hour, the king of men that he 
aspired to be. 

Dim though the lights were, hushed as our vuices— 
lest any stranger should find himself in the park of the 
chiteau—neverthelese, I can recall no assembly of men 
which has eo pricked my memory and left it waking. 
Austrians, Roumanians, Germans, Frenchmen ; but, out- 
numbering these, the Spaniards—all the desperadocs of 
Europe seemed to be gathered at that board. What word 
can describe the power of that scene, as the wan light fell 
upon those resolute faces, and, in the silence of that 
vast hall, Lorenzo gave the toast ‘ Nosostros "—we, the 
outcasts of Europe, the dreamers who would conquer the 
world. Ay, for a truth, what word can describe that 
moment when we sprang to our fect, and the flush of 
dawn was upon the painted windows, and our swords were 
raised high, and, crossing them, we heard the master’s 
tan, proclaiming that he would make us the children ot 

ings. 

It was not until ten o'clock at night that we rode again, 
two by two, from the park of Foix, and striking to the 
north-east, left the security of the woods and emerged 
: may out upon the great plain which girdles the city of 
i ‘oulouse. 


Soa rn = so? 


e> 


ak” SHRP ae 


ti “God send that we are alive to-morrow to tell the tale,” 
had been the hunchback’s prayer. 

ks I looked at the strange troops around me, when the woods 
nd; no longer sheltered us, and that prayer was upon iny lips. 
the Who should tell the tale? Who, among us, would se, 
and the cun of dawn again! 
r of 
ind CHAPTER XXII. 
vith Tun Gorp Wacaon. 

Tuosr who know the South of France will remember that 
= there isa great high road of rail, running from the city of 


Toulouse to the town of Marseilles, and thence to Nico 
and Genoa. Striking, at first, across the great plain 
about Toulouse, the line trends toward the sea, and is so 
laid that it links together all the greater coast towns of the 
editerranean. I had imagined, so soon as the hunchback 
spoke, that this line was the object of our attack; and I 
remembered that bullion passed frequently from the 
ks of Toulouse to the scaports of the remoter South, 


T certainly 
'o walk round the ward ire era we of his duties, 


THIS 1S A MOST EXCITING INSTALMENT. 


such a railway been in Spain, I should not have ; 


marvelled that anyone proposed a venture upon it; but in 
France, in the country where all are suldiera—where tho 
first report of our raid would bring a hundred thousand 
upon us—what madman’s notion was it which carried us 
there, I asked? Would not the alarm be spread from the 
very first village we passed by ? Would not the first gendarme 
we ict send news of us tothe city? I knew that it must 
he so. I knew that we were adventurers indeed; that a 
miracle alone could give my comrades another day of liberty, 
if not of life. 

And yet I went on, you say. Assuredly; and what man, 
yard as I was placed, would not have done the same? 

Was I to run from the chief I had sworn to serve when 
Frenchmen, Russians, above all, Germans, were faithful to 
him? Was I to play the cur—I an English soldier—when 
those my youth had taught me to despise offered their lives 
so freely. Shame of the thought in iteelf would have kept 
me to the ranks. And beyond the shame there was a 
fascination of that work which no pen may tell; a fascina- 
tion in the very poverty of our numbers; a fascination in 
that silent ride through the fair meads of Languedoc; a 
wonder at it all which surpassed any wonder I hac known. 

Nover had Lorenzo seemed so great a man to me as in 
that hour; never was my confidence in him greater. Even 
though I told myself that the way lay to the scaffold, even 
when reason exclaimed its loudest wpon the folly of his 
task, there was a conviction behind that, a belief that he 
would snatch us from the scaffold. And that belief my 
comrades shared. No lad going to his play went more 
pony than they to the city whereon their names were to 

written. 

It had been ten o'clock when we left the chateau of Saint 
Cyr; it was half-past eleven when we first sighted the redlight 
upon the railway of Narbonne, The country through which 
we passed was desolate, and bare of villages. We avoided 
the roads, but kept to the graes of the ficlds. Though 
none looked upon it, our horsemanship was such as no 
regiment in Europe could have sur (Grimly, 
silently, clothed from head to foot in black, with out- 
posts and flanking squadrons, we pressed on, sparing 
our horses for the greater work to come, arousing none from 
his sleep, scarce sighting a house until the little station 
came in view and we saw the railway before us. Then, at 
some signal I conld not distinguish, the troop halted without 
warning, and I heard Lorenzo calling for Yoli. 

« Lientenant,” ho said, “take a file with you and cut the 
wires to the north; Saint Cyr, you will post yourself witha 
half section upon the hill above the village ; Major Georges, 

j we leave it to you to take the man in that signal box. 
Gaster will hold’ the station with twenty men. For the 
others—the train. Where is Captain Arriza:” 

A thick-set Spaniard, burly and good humoured, drove 
his horse to the front and saluted. 

“ Here, Prince.” 

“The gold waggon isthe third from the end of the train, 
Captain. We leave it to you to settle with those who 
will defend it. Get your gun in position now. Do not take 
life where you can give it. Let the bullion be distributed 
without loss of time. The Duke of Verdun waits beyond 
Foix with our own carriages. Ride there when the work 
is done, as your written instructions tell you.” 

feast Saget turned and cantered away with a section 
towards the station. 

The next name Lorenzo uttered was mine. 

“ Captain,” he said, “the wires are cut for ten miles. Is 
that sutticient »” 

“The nearest troops, Prince—where are they ?” 

“There is a regiment at Narbonne, which is sixty-five 
miles from this place.” 

“ And Toulouse?” 

“Ts twelve miles.” 

“A mounted messenger will ride your ten miles in 
fifty minutes. The alarm will be in Toulouse in fifty- 
one. Is that ce enough, Prince?” 

He pooh-poohed the suggestion a little contemptuously. 

“Where will they find their mounted messenger ? 
There are but five horses in the village, and none of 
those will live in five minutes’ time.” 

“Which means that you have more than two hours, 
Prince.” 

“ As you say. 
selves. For the rest we have 
: patrols on the lines of approac 
to suggest, Captain?” ; 

“Only that the village be held at either end, and that 
flanking patrols keep the people to their houses.” 

“ {| had not thought of it. Let Vathos sce to that. The 
others ”—here he raised his voice—“ let it be your business, 
men, to see that none come out of the train alive. Give life 
where you can. Use the sword when it will serve. The 
captains of companies have their instructions written for 
them. Carry them out, as you value your necks. . 

He saluted the officers, and turning, bade me follow him 
while he rode toward the line. It was then about a quarter 
to twelve o'clock. There was @ scud of cloud intermittently 
curtaining the moon, but when it passed I could sce_the 
steel rails running as silver threads across the plain, Upon 
our right hand were the houses of a hamlet, small even 
for the hamlets of Languedoc. In the signal box a bright 
light was burning ; but it went out suddenly, and when it 
appeared again with diminished lustre, I knew that Major 
Gvorges had dealt with the signalman. 

The Prince halted upon a grassy knoll fifty yards 
from the station. Beyond myself, Jussuf was his only com- 

anion, His usual reticence no longer distinguished him. 

e talked freely of the night’s work; yet, could forget it to 
pass his cigar-case to me, and speak of his excellent cigars. 
It was plain that he imagined himself some new general of 
armies conducting a campaign momentous for the nations. 
That he was engaged upon a business worthy of a common 
robber was a suggestion 
sword’s point. Yeta robber the ! } 
such he has been written down in the history of Spain. 

“Captain,” he said, when I had lighted my cigar, “do you 
think that the troops are well placed?” 


We shall carry the news to Toulouse our- 
sted piquets and standing 
i Have you any other plan 


walked a distance equal 


DON’T MISS IT. 
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I looked about me to answer him; but the cloud wae 


upon the moon again, and I could not sec a single man in 
the vicinity of the station. 


The village continued to sleep. 
A dog barked and was instantly sileneed. 

‘There is one dog which will not bark to-morrow,” said 
Jusauf grimly. 

“Lam waiting for the Captain's opinion,” cried Lorenzo. 

“ Well,” said I, “if you would strike without showing your 
faces, your men are tery well placed.” 

The compliment pleased him. He sat like a statne-a 
burly figure upon a horse which kings would have envied. 

“ Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “I would strike unseen. 
The cities must not know whose hand deals the blow. ‘The 
people will whisper my name to awe their children.” 

Jussuf, matter of fact as over, was in no mood for hervica, 

“ It is ten minutes to twelve, Prince,” suid he. 

“Well?” asked Lorenzo. 

“The mail has left the junction and is signalled here.” 

“ You are sure that Major Georges is a good signahnan, 
Jussuf.” 

“He spent three hours in that very box last week. It 
cost us forty franca to the man. Wo were young engineers 
taking our holiday at Villefranche, and the signal interested 
us. Bon Dieu! if they have left the fellow alive he will 
have something tu think about.” 

, Lorenzo shaded his eyes and began to gazo down the 
ine. 

“ Do you hear anything, Captain?” he asked me. 

“T hear the hum of wheels, Prince.” 

“Good, it is the mail.” 

He said it as coolly as another man would have said 
“hero is the milk.” Of the three in that place, he alono was 
entirely master of himself; he alone continued to smoku 
contentedly. For myself, my cigar had gone out at the 
first, and I think it dropped from my fingers when | saw 
the head lights of the advancing mail. Even then I did not 
wholly believe that the tragedy would happen. Before ny 
eyes was the wooded plain of Languedoo ; a village slopt tn 
a zareba of trees; a little station hound the red lights of its 
signals; black figures moved upon its platform, Could it 
be that some of thoge now secking the feful sloep of travel 
in that distant train would sleep for ever at the dawn. 
Would the station ring with the oaths of men and tho crack 
of pistols presently ? Imagination, slow to be awakened, 
answered no; the silent figures at my sido eaid yes. 

Tho mail was travelling at a specd of forty milos an hour, 
I judged. As the thunder of the humming whcels inagni- 
fied, her discordant whistle was added to the roar of the 
approach. Once, twice, thrico the blast rang out; then 
sparks shot from the rails. The door of the firc-hox was 
opened, and a great glow of crimson light showed us tho 
driver at his post and the fireman stoking. Her speed 
diminishing cleverly, tho engine entered the little station 
at the speed of a horse walking. Whatever those with mo 
upon the knoll may havo thought, I sot it down here that 
never sinco I had been in Spain was there a moment, unloss 
it had beon that of the ambuscade, whou my nerves were su 
played upon, or my mind so fired at a spectacle. 

There was the train before me. I could seo men start up 
from their seats; could sec doors open in tho corridors of 
the sleeping-care, and heads thrust forth; could read 
almost the question, “ What stops ua?” upon tho driver's 
face. And oven while I looked the little stution became 4 
hive of life and of activity. The quict word of question 
turned to a shrick of panic, the driver of the train was 
bound at his post, the fireman fell senseless from tho 
foot-plate, women's voices in pitiful entreaty were joined to 
the uproar, black shapes swarmed over the lisies She crack 
of a Maxim gun was heard above the terror of the night. 
Out of the very darkness the blow had come. Tho silent 
earth seemed to have opened that the ghostly figures might 
come forth. 

A scene to stir the heart, indcod, yet one not lacking its 
comedy or its moments of human nature, I shall never 
forget the laughter of a man in the forepart of tho mail, 
who screamed to us that he had eent his luggage on before 
him,and repeated the fact again and again hysterically, whilo 
he shook his fist in the faces of those who passed through 
the cars and called them robbers. He was a Frenchman, 
and his demeanour was in striking contrast to that of 
three little English girls, who stood in pretty sleeping 
gowns at the windows of their car, and laughed as heartily 
as though a clown fooled for their delight. 

Perchance they thought it was all in the fun of their 
holiday. Certainly, none of ours ventured to lay a finger 
upon them. When three of the troopers entered the 
corridor of the carriage I saw the children run for their 
luggage, and heard them laughingly declare that they had 
no tobacco. 

Pretty as this spectacle was, I soon forgot it. Thers 
was another scene, so weird, 80 engrossing, that it drew 
me from my place upon the knoll, down to tho very hank 
of the line. It was the scenc about the yold wagyou 
which had called us from Spain to this mad journey. 
Faithful to his instructions, Captain Arriza, tho yrood- 
humoured Spaniard, had taken half-a-dozen of the best 
men in the regiment with him, and surronnded the wagyon 
almoat before tho train was drawn to a standstill. ‘That 
he might not make any mistake, or yo upon a fool's quest, 
those who had sent tho carriage from Toulouse had 
written the words “Gold Waggon” upon it in threo 
languages. And so sure were they of the vigilance of tho 
railway people, that they had left. the defence of five 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of French gold to threo 
bank clerks, armed with revolvers, and with boyish enthu- 
siasm. Well I remember the faces of thoso lads ns they 
sprang upon the steps of the car—in itself hardly to be 
distinguished from one of our Is’ vans or mail 
coaches, and flourished their puny pistols in the air. Well 
1 remember their threats, their oaths, as they bade ths 
smiling Arriza stand back at the peril of hie life. : 

« Back—back,” eried the first of them; “ back, or I will 
shoot you like a dog.” . P. takuras 

« Je ne bouge jamais,” roared a second, waving his piste 
dramatically in the air. 


READER this week contains a portrait of a clergyman who, 
a stupendens re a, to the circumference of the earth. 
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sleeping city. How, if Yoli had failed to eut then?” We | an officig dragged out of his bed to the wet and raw 

had robbed a train, and shot men who had the charge of it. | of the storm, would have little curiosity concernin ; ion 
No jury in France would find mercy for a Spanish brigand, | who accompanicd an officer of chasseurs into Teak ates 
I knew that if Yoli had not done his work, the scaffold | and I am convinced that he set us Cown for a tro a 
would claim us before the, month had run. And I swear | upon some scheme of night attack. 1f he had been tat 
that every tree, shaping hlackly out of the shadows of the | who we were and why we came, he would have heme 
night, stood up as a guillotine in our path. the speaker’s face and called him a madman. aie 

We lett the railway station at a gallop, but at the end hreo hundred yards, perhaps, from the bureau of th 
of the first kilom'tre we checked our horses, and nursed | customs, we entered the first strect of Toulouse. ‘Th = 
them in a gentle trot. ‘The rcatt was a good one, and | was an agent of police here, and he, as the others, salutes 
vastly level, for it struck across the great plein which us, though I thought that he pecred int» our faces witli es 
wires the city. My place, as heretofore, took mo to | over-ripe curiosity. Hut he said nothing, and wo rode o 
Torenzo’s side; and there I found, in addition to o!ld | through the deserted street —a strect so still that thealatine 
Jussuf, the Rownanian, and Major Georges. 'There was | of our horses brought many a man to his window a 
another whose name I did not know; and he wore, as | kindled many a light high above us under the shelterin 
the lights of the first village we passed by permitted me | caves. Here and thero, the bright lamps of a café sh a 
to see, the uniform of an officer of chasseurs. Whether | a golden circle upon the pavement, so that TE could see the 
the man had ever served in the French cavalry, or whether | grim faces of my fellowe as they passed, and wonder : 
it were but a disguise, I had no opportunity to ask. That | the emotions which must possess them. Of what dil 
the dress would serve us could not be doubted ; and no | those men think, I asked. Were they telliny themzelves 
sconer were we in the first village than the salute of an | as I had done already, that a word whispcred ‘in the ‘street 
agent de police told me that we could pass at a atretch for a | would awaken Toulouse as she had never awakened before. 
troop of chasscurs out upon sonic business of urgency. Did they say thatif any man proclaimed our business there 

Here again, as in Toya, the foresight of the man whose | would bo the blast of bueles in the barracks, the tram sie 
servant 1 had bécome was a thing to marvel at. ‘here | of squadrons, the clash of accoutrement, the hoarse wae of 
was no contingency of that venture for which he had not } command. Did the tremendous walls of the prison by 
provided; there was scarce the movement of a man which | which we passed, open to their vision and show them me 
had not ke dictated by his genius and his capacity for | beyond and the scaffold awaiting them. I cannot tell 
command. No marvel, I said, that these others should Reason and reckoning were far from my mind, The 
so trust him or be the victims of that hallucination which | glistening wet upon the pavements; the footstops of 
had carried him out of the mountains to this surpassing | laggards going to their beds; the slow and regular beat of 
quest. No marvel they should believe, as he never cea the guard; the crooked high-gabled house ; the dim outline 
to tell them, that he was a man sent from God. The hand | of great churches, even of the stately cathedral, all passed 
of God, for a truth, seemed to shield him even against the | as shadows of sleep. Impulse carricd me on; ‘M daring J 
might of France herself. . had never known in all my life gave me courage. One 

T say that I was at Lorenzo's side during this unforget- | man against France, I said; one man risen up in the world 
table ride. Yet he spoke no word, either to me or to the | to throw the gauntlet to the nations, How long had he to 
others, until the spires of Toulouse rose up before us, and | live—how long, how long? ia 
we could sce lights flashing and hear the scream of whistles (To be continued.) 
and the chime of bells; or look down upon the placid Garonne, 3 
lying as a very Styx in the shadow of the storm. We had ————~+t-——_— 
passed a second village by that time, and, though windows 
were litted and hends thrust out, the uniform of the chaseeur 
who went before us quieted all alarm, so that even the 
gendarme at the gata tel a‘salute for us. Thus we came 
to a little hill wpon our road wherefrom we could c’py the 
city very plainly ; and here Lorenzo halted us, and, greatly 
to my surprise, called for Yoli, whom I had not scen since 
he was sent to cut the wires. 

The licutenant had been waiting in the gate of a house 
sonre mile beyond the last of the villages. At the first 
mention of his name he came out of the shadows and 
saluted the Prince. 

“Ts all well, Yoli?”’ 

“It is as you commanded, Prince.” 

“The wires are cut, here and from Castanet ? as 

Yoli pointed to a post upon his left hand. We could see, 
aye oe the lurid sky, a tangle of wire swaying in the 
wind, 

“It is good,” said Lorenzo. “You have nothing to 
report ?” 

_. “No man has ridden by here for forty minutes, Prince. 
A mounted patrol passed us by Castanct, but he lies in the 
ditch, where he will not be found until morning.” 

Lorenzo turned to Jussuf. 

“You do not wish for ground scouts, Jussuf:” 

“T think it unnecessary, Prince.” 

“And you, Captain? You are of that opinion ? Me 

“It depends upon your intention, Prince.” ” 

“ My intention is to ride through the city, and to leave a 
amas for the people upon the doors of the Hotel de 

ile. 

“Jn that case I am with General Jussuf. If there are 
troops out at all, you cannot succeed. If there are no 
troops, the police will not beva danger to you.” 

“We shall succeed,” he said decisively, and so we began 
to march again. i 

He had put himself at the.head of his men by this time, 
but we went no longer at a trot. I could see that impatience 
ant excitement burnt him as a fever. His hand trembled 
upon the reins; he lifted his hat often to wipe sweat from 
his brow. As for the others, they rode in files behind us ; 
a silent cnemy creeping over the plain of Toulouse. Low 
upon the distant horizon was a lurid patch of light hewn 
out of the canopy of storm. The moaning wind had 
abated, but a dull patter of rain was heard unceasingly. 
Railway whistles, heard from afar, were distinctive, and 
ringing as the heralds of wet. A loom of smoke lay heavy 
upon the city, and crept over its twinkling lights. Our 
horses cantercd restlessly; the rain drops glistened upon 
their coats. 

I judyed that we had ridden the twelve miles, which lay 
between the station and the city, in an hour anda half. It 
must have been two o'clock of the morning when we made 
out the bureau of the octroi at a turn of the road before us 
and Lorenzo gave a final word to Jussuf, , 

“ You understand, Jussuf,” he said, I thought a little 
eae “if the man questions the pass, he is to be dealt 
with. 

“ T have my pistol ready,” was Jussuf’s reply. 

“Very well—and after that, silence—on pain of death.” 

“ Each man knows his duty and will do it.” ° 

« Bueno—asg for you, Captain, you will remain at my side 
ho oo we are through the city, you will follow where 

ead. 

He did not wait for my salute, but touched hi 
with his spurs, and eantered up to tho inna, a ae 
came out almost immediately, and, observing the uniform 
of the chasseur at Lorenzo’s side, was all attention and 
civility. This was no matter of surprise to me even then. 
Whatever the customs at Toulouse may have rded 
themeelves against, this is certain, that they could never 
have foreseen the hour when an adventurer out of Spain 
would ride up to their gates with fifty of his ieliows id 
boldly pass to the city beyond. I caulk well imagine that 


But Arsiza continued to amile placidty, 

«Gentlemen. said he,“ whether you move, or whether 
you stay, is for you tu decide. But I warn you that this 
un covers Your car, nud that if you do not open the doors 
in one minute, it will blow your hrains out.” : 

He pointed to a light Maxim mounted upon a gallcping 
enrriage, ant so placed that it could have riddled the vold 
car and all within it. 

hey answered him with a how] of fear and rage. 

© Jainais—juneais,” cried one incessantly, “J defend my 
honour, mensieur, 

“You have defended it like a brave man,” was Arriza’s 
answer, While he bowed to the faltering clerk, and still kept 
his humour. . 

© You shall pas3 over our bodies,” wailed the lad; but his 
fellow, braver acd more silent, covered the Captain with his 

istul. 
it sir.” he said, “if you move from that place, it is your 
last step.” 

Arriza took off his cap and bent low in the saddle—he 
was stil laughing. In the same instant a revolver flashed 
in the darkness, and the clerk rolled dead down the steps 
of the waggen. ; 

“Gentlemen,” said Arviza, to the two who remained, 
“your honowe is justificad. TE beg you, come down from 
those steps, for the minute is up.” 

They looked at him, but ait net reply. The shorter of 
the two Lad begun to chatter like an ape. Presently he 
threw dewn his pistel and went running over the fields. 
Fear had mastered him, aud he ran for his life, pursued 
hy a trooper who could scarce sit upon his hove for 
laughing. As for the other, E think that he fired his pistol 
blindly in the air; but before he could pull the trigger @ 
second time, they cut him over the head with a sword, 
and he fell senseless by the body of his friend. 

“ Break open the dcor,” roared Arriza, who simied no 
more. The fever of the gotd quest was now upon him. 
I could see his greedy eyes watching every ringing blow 
aimed at the lock of the waggon. When the door burst, 
and the bullion chests were dragved out, he rocked in his 
gaddle a3 2 man drunk with wine. 

“Off with the lids,” he cried ferociously, “ dép‘ches-vous— 
would you have the day sec it.” 

They had brought torches for the work, and the unstead: 
glare of these now played upon the faces of men pandenet 
in the passions of greed. There is, vivid in my mind, a 
remembrance of the half suppressed cries when the lids of 
the chests were forced off, and the shining metal—much of 
it in ingots, a little of it in twenty franc pieces—was spread 
out before the eyes of the adventurers. Passed through 
those trembling hands as through sieves, the ar 
coins caught the rays of the light and reflected them in 
dazzling yoms of _ fire. The, very magnificence of the 
treasure put a spell upon those who had captured it. They 
stood irresolute, blinded by the glitter of their booty. 

“The ransom of a king,” shouted one. 

“The freedom of Spain,” cried another. 

But Arriza called for silence. 

« Each nan will fillhis haversack,” he said quictly. “ Let 
nene carry more than he can gallop with, Advance by 
single files —halt.” 

One by one the men advanced to the waggon-and began 

to fill stout canvas bags with the ingots and the gold pieces. 
Other syuads were summoned from the tiain until some 
sixty men in all had distributed the plunder and were 
mounted upon their horses. That a careful plan was being 
nursued I could not doubt. No sooncr wad, a man filled 
fis bag than he mounted his horse and rode off a little 
way acroas the meadow to a place appointed. When all 
were there, the word to march was given, and I beheld 
nearly one-half of our body cantering away into the dark- 
ness. As for the rest, they still held the approaches to the 
station and the hamlet beyond it. Even above the 
clamour there had come to us the fitful sound of gun-shots 
in the village and we knew that many a peasant awoke 
from his sleep to tell himself that the phanton: horsemen, 
of which the logends spoke, were at last at his door. But 
the hour for prudence was passed. A regiment of chasseurs 
alone could have struck us a blow then. We were masters 
of the night; we cared not though all Languedee should 
come out to see us at the work. 

For nearly half-an-hour after the departure of those who 
carried the gold we remained upon the railway. Then o 
bugl> blast counded the assembly, and forming up onee 
more, we had the word to march, In silence we had come, 
in silence we rode away. There was still a light in the 
signal-box ; steam still poured from the hissing locomotive ; 
groups of passengers were gathered upon. the platform to 
discuss the thing in awed whispers ; the little English girls 
wore at the windows of their carriage. But these my com- 
rules were quick to forget. Success was as wine in their 
weins ; they raised their swords and cried again and again, 
« Long live the Prince.” , 

“My friends,” answered Lorenzo, and even he succumbed 
to the fever of the hour, “ God has given usa the night. 
Stand with me yet a little longer, and He will give us the 
day.” . 

They answered him with a ringing cheer. 

“ Toslonec, Toulouse |” was their cry. 

And so they rode onward—to the very yates of that great 
eity of the South. 


[BENEVOLENT Woman: “Poor boy, you must suffer 

without shoes; I haven't any that would fit you, but 

here is an old pair of skates that you can have.” 
wie = 


“T pess I was borned at night, and Polly in the day. 
time.” 

“ Why do you think that, Jane?” 

“ Oh, because I’m so dark, and Polly is so light.” 


—__»+jo—— 
“I'm always having bad luck,” said little Reuben. 
“ Now, just because I knew all my lessons by heart to- 
day, the teacher went and got ill, and wouldn't 
hear them.” 
eee, ee 

Lapy (engaging housemaid): “We are all vege- 
tarians, and should expect you to become one. Have 
you any objection?” 

“Well, mum, it all depends. Is beer asegetalle?” 


—- f-— 


A P.W. correspondent in, Switzerland found on the 
menu of the hotel a dish called Ariostu. The name 
piqued his curiosity, and he risked a trial of the delicacy. 
it was an old friend—Irish stew. 

Ritson: “I see that they have doubled the police 
force in your suburban town, Is it getting so wicked 
as all that?” 

Milson: “No; but it's either enlarge the force or else 
do our own housework.” 

Rilson; “ How's that?” : 

Milson: “Servant girls won't stay where there aren't 
enough to go round,” 


—>+ § > 


“ PRoFEssor,” said Miss Skylight. “T want you to 
suggest a course in life for me. I have thought of 
journalism——” 

“What are your natural inclinations ? ” 

“Oh, my soul yearns and throbs and pulsates with an 
ambition to give the world a life-work that shall be 
marvellous in its scope, and weirdly entrancing in the 
vastness of its strnetural beauty!” 

© Woman, you're born to be a milliner.” 


———— 
Combined Football and Cycling 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
TovLousE AWAKES, 


Tue night had been very fresh for a summer night of 
Spain; and now, when we turned our horses toward 
Toulouse, there was a heavy vapour of clouds in the sky, 
and waighiz drops of rain began to fall upon our bridle 
hands. ‘ow many we were, of what order was kept, I do 
not know to this day. The coming storm compelled every 
man to silence. We buttoned our cloaks, and bent our 
heads to the driving rain. Our music was a moan of the 
wind through the telegraph wires above us, I looked at 
them and asked: “ How, if they flashed news of us to the 
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Putting the Water On. 


«WHAT a difference there is in the charges of various 
people,” said Green the other day. 

» Grambling again ¥” queried Brown. “ Prices vary 
owing to the different circumstances of the case. and the 
person who performs the work or sells the goods.” 

“Yes,” mused Green, “I suppose that is the reason. 
Now, a little while ago I hada plumber in to put the 
water on every floor of my house, and he charged me €30 
for the job.” 

“Dirt cheap!” interposed Brown. 

“Soon afterwards,” continued Green. with a twinkle 

. Inhis eye, * 1 had a chimney on fire, and the fire brigade 
put water_on every floor of my house in a tenth of the 
time, and I only had to pay 3vs. How's that?” 

But Brown looked as if he would like to put water all 
over Green for nothing. 

—_—_—~»-t 


Trade Secret. 


A 


Tue teacher had been explaining to the boys on two 
or three occasions during the week the sources of our 
food supply and various proccsses connected with the 

reparation of certain products. At the end of the week 
be Feud an elementary examination to see how much of 
the information his pupils had retained. 

‘Now. White, how is coffee prepared?” 

White fidgeted about, but did not answer. 

-IT am rather surprised at you,” exclaimed the 
teacher. “I thought you would have remembered that, 
being the son of a grocer! How is it you do not 
know?" 

“ Please, sir, I do know,” replied the boy hesitatingly. 

“Then why don't you answer?” asked the teacher 
sharply. ‘Come, answer at once.” 

“T mustn't,” eried the boy desperately. “It’s a secret 
of the trade, my father says, and he will leather me if I 
tell!” 

He was passed over. 


Courtesy and the Caterpillar. 


AN effective reproof was that given by an elderly man 


must have been surprised out of her * manners.” 

The young woman was walking rapidly along a street 
shaded by many trees, when the elderly man. coming up 
behind her. saw a large green caterpillar on the collar of 
her eoat. 

“Flex your pardon,” he said. laying a detaining hand 
on her arm as he spoke, and removing the obnoxious 
crawler. “I wished to take off this caterpillar, which 
was almost at your neck.” 

The young woman stared haughtily, and with an air 
of resentment ut the caterpillar, and was about to pass 
on, with no word of thanks. 

“If I made a mistake, and you would prefer to have’ 
the poo Stee veplaced, I can easily put it back,” said 
the wentleman, suiting the action to the word. 

“Ob! No, no! Please take it off!” suid the young 
woman, her haughtiness quickly vanishing, and with the 
second removal the elderly man got his * Thank you,” 
and the caterpillar found another resting place. 


i oO 


He Gave Her the Proof. 
that sound travels at the rate of nearly 1,200 feet per 
; second.” siid Mra. Minns. looking up at her husband. 
“You didn't know that, 1 suppose ?”’ 
She is a New Woman, and is always trying to show 
her ae ay Minns does yet even sometimes. and 
) then there is trouble. 
i “No, Selina,” he answered in his usual quiet munner. 
“I did not know it, and I don't believe it.” 
“ You wouldn't, of course,” said Selina crushingly. 
1 “Tam certain that different sounds travel at greatly 
: different rates, and I can give you a proof of it.” 


@ “T shall be glad to hear it.” cried Mrs. Minn-. with a} 


toss of her head. 

“The other day,” 
catch a “lus that had juat passed 
down the steps. and shouted * Hi! 
vented the door from shutting properly. 

conductor didn’t show the least sign of life. You ran 

after that hus, yelling at the top of your voice, and 
waving your umbrella; but the conductor didn’t 
hear you. You went half way down the street 
like that, then a little boy put his fingers in his 
mouth and whistled —and the conductor rang 
the bell at once. Don't tell me! Sound dovsnt 
travel at that rate, or the ‘bus would have pulled up 
immediately. Or p'r'aps the sound went past the *bus 
and then waited for it in the middle of the street. 

Mrs. Minns says that it is not the slightest use trying 
to tech her husband the principles of science. 


—— io 


“DEAR me,” exclaimed Maud. who had heen reading 
a fashion paper. “Last year's engagement ring has 
gone wholly out of fashion.” - 

«What as taken its place ?.” inquired Mamie. 

I don't know, but I ton it’s a bicycle.” 


the door. You tumbled 
* so loud that it pre- 


“us hook on the ‘ Wonders of the Universe’ says | 


But the | 


| 
| 


1 
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BIKE BITS, 


A LITTLE salt in the Jamp reservoir improves the 
light. 


THE ladies of Athens use the flat roofs of their houses 
to learn cycling. 


THE letter carriers of Mexico now use bicycles in 
Aclivering mails. 

Amoxest the more serious bicycle accidents, broken 
collar-Lone is the commonest of all. 


A sTaTIsticaL fiend caleulates that the num) er of 
cyclists in the world now exceeds ten millions. 


New York has a special station-house for tlie use of 
scorchers and other cyclists who disregard the law of 
the land. 


Dering the height of the bicycle Loom the manufac- 
turers of Coventry bid aguiust each other to secure the 
services of workmen. 

Sunpay riding has been declared illegal by a judge in 
New Jersey. USA. have uppe 
against the judgment. 


Cycuists should avoid bringing a light anywhere 
near their celluloid gear-cases, as gun-cotton enters 
largely into the composition of this transpgfent amber- 


coloured material. 


=, 


Cycnine is one of the amusements at the National 
1 The wheels are fitted 
with cyclometers, races are held, and some of the inmates 


Institute for the Blind in France. 


have established records of their own. 


A pRacticat electrician advises cyclists to leave 
their machine if they are caught in a thunderstorm. 
There is a much greater risk of the lightning striking a 
mounted cyclist than a man sheltering under a tree. 


A bru firm of cycle manufacturers are experimenting 
with a method for making bicycles without brazing. 
The tubes are drawn to certain lengths, the gauge of 
the metal being increased at the ends to admit of screw 
threading without weakening the tube. 


At Romford, amongst the townspeople, there are a 


[number of particularly heavy men who have lately 
toa fashionably-dreased young woman who, as it seems, | 


formed a cycling club, the qualification for member- 
ship being a riding weight of at least 16 stone. It is 
said the captain turns the scale at 2801bs. 

Mr. WILFRID Potuock, the special war correspondent 
of the Morsino Post, went through the Graco-Turkish 
campaign on a bicycle. He dispensed entirely with 
horses, and, using the bicycle alone, was able to more 
than hold his own with all the other war correspondents 
in the dispatch of news. 


AN eminent Italian physician, curious to observe the 
effect of fatigue on cyclists, recently examined twenty- 
four men who had ridden thirty-two miles in two hours 
and a quarter, and found that with reference to the 


|} hearing, in nearly every instance it was defective, 


though it hecame normal again after two or three hours’ 
rest. 

No bicycling outfit is complete without the ammonia 
« squirt,” which effectually disposes of -agzressive 
canine followers on the road, driving the dogs off with- 
out serious injury. Some German, cyclists carry 
bicycle bombs, simall, but extremely noisy explesives, 
which cxereise a magical effect upon the truullesome 
curs. 

Ay Irish Canon says that “there is not a girl nora 
woman in Ireland who docs not feel in her conscience 
that the use of the cycle is mnbecoming, indelicate, and 


' dangerous for females The reverend gentleman also 


invites the ladies who do not cycle to “ denonnce the 


-niiserable creatures who deyrade themselves and dis- 
' eyace their sex.” 


resumed Minns, “you wanted to ‘ to port. id. per 


THE manager of an American syndicate recently 
started for the Brazilian frontier to execute an order 
received from tyre-makers for 200 tons of indiarubber, 
To pay for this he took with him a mule laden with 
gold and silver. He calculated that for remunerating 
the Indians for collecting and for cost of carriage down 
pound would he sufficient ; so that there 


is evidently an ample margin of profit on the business! 


Ar Rotterdam a short time ago a cyclist's wedding 
took place, The happy couple rode “on a hicycle built 
for two” through the streets to the civic headquarters 
with a gigantic bouquet in front. and a train of mounted 
bridesmaids, relatives, and friends behind. So dense « 
crowd gathered to witness the novel procession that the 
wedding guests were hustled off their machines, The 
police had to interfere, and several broken heads ensued. 
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Local cyclists have uppenled 
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Why He Repented. 


A SHABBY-LOOKING old countryman was brought up 


at the Assizes charged with forging and uttering coun- 
terfeit halfpennics to the umount of about £3. 
pleaded guilty. 


Ho 


_, Before passing sentence, the judge asked the prisoner 
if he had anything to say in extennation of his crime, 
adding an expression of hope that his repentance was 
sincere, for the man had wept silently throughout the 
whole trial. 

* Ido repent moat sincerely, my lord,” came back the 
answer in a voice half choked with sobs. ‘ Why, ‘eve 
T've got to go to quod for a ‘undful o' forged ‘upence, 
every blessed one of which cost me a penny to make. 
Wouldn't you be sincere if you was in wy phiee 2” 


ee 


They Couldn’t Read. 


“Ir is surprising what a number of people in this 
town seem to be unable to read.” said the manager, us 
he walked across the room and shut the door, Have 
you ever noticed it, Mr. Small?” 

“Can't say I have,” was the reply. “TI faney you 
must be mistaken, for wo stand very high here in 
educational matters.” 

“Well, now, did you see Mr. Hanks leave this affice 
just before you came in? He can’t read, it seems.” 

“Oh, that's quite a mistake! Why he was reading a 
newspaper when I saw him!” 

othen it must be that he can't read large print,” 
sighed the manager. ‘On the outside of that door I 
put a notice. in big letters, ‘Please Shut the Door,” but 
not one person in tyenty who comes here can read it— 
they nearly all leave it open. I must have it done in 
smaller letters. Thank you for the hint.” 

At least one of the manager's visitors never forgot to 
shut the door from that day. 


t+ - 


There are Nips 


and Nips. 


A GENTLEMAN who lived about thirty miles fro... 
London had been up to town to a theatre, and wis 
going home by the midnight -train. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and the ticket inspector 
who stood by the train kept on stamping his fect to 
keep them warm. 

“You look cold,” said the gentleman as he came up. 
“Won't you take u nip of something ¢ hs 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man gratefully. 

“Then take a nip of this,” holdiny out the ticket , and 
the gentleman got into the carriage chuckling over his 
little joke. — ; 

But he wasn't so amused later on when he found him- 
self being swiftly carried t his destination, the 
inspector having put him into an ordinary carriage 
instead of the slip coach which atopped at his place. 

He was landed forty miles further on, on a raw morn- 
ing, with no possibility of catching a train home for 
many hours, aud his language was moat uncomplimen- 
tary. 

But that was someone else's joke. 

Or 


A Friend Worth Knowing. 


NEEDHAM was at a little reception the other eveniny 
and. as ustal, was making himself conspicuous by his 
audible remarks concerning the notable persone of his 
acquaintance and trying to make himeelf agreeable tu 
everyone who uppeared well-to-do, with an eye to tle 

ssibilitics of raising the wind at some time in the 
near future. 

During the evening he came face to face with a nice, 
kind, fatherly-looking old yentleman, who eyed him 
dubiously. This was an opportunity not to he lost. 
ear sir,” said Needham effusively, “Iam quite 
sure that we have met before, but T am unable to recilt 
where.” 

* Yes,” replied the old gentleman quietly, “I know 
that 1 have seen you before. Your face is familiar.” 

They spent a few minutes together ; then the old 
gentleman left. Needham noticed that he was treated 
with great respect, and decided to learn more about 
him. 

“I am confident that I know that epee very 
well,” he said to one of the guests ; “ but have so many 
influential friends and acquaintances that it is not 
surprising that I do not remember aor his name. 

Yes, he is very wealthy and well-known,” returned 
the other, who was not deceived as to Needham’s 
character, “but that isn't his name that is over the 
shop. I dare say you've seen him; he is the pawn- 
broker! 


Needham remembered that he had another engage- 
ment. 


I 


Mrs. Grow.er: ‘“ Now, grocer, you have charged 
me for things I've never hed. What do you mean by 
such items as one rarer ie raisins, one pan petal of 

ds, two mouthfuls of brown eugar—e: 
oe “Jt means, Mrs. Growler, that ladies that 
their children with them when they do their 
marketin’ has got to pay for all they gete. 
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nr Chand Row 
Books You Should Buy. 


OUR SURPRISE PAGE. | 2e=====. 


Epitep BY C. A. SAALBURG AND W. L. LOYD. intention teach of the great buying paslic) 


within the reach of txe great buying public.) 


PPP PPPPLPIPPPOLPELP 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL, by Olive Prat 
5 a att Rayner, 


o. 4. “ ht romance,” saya the Sunday Times, “ ; 
Ist Series. @LOSES SEPTEMBER 27th. No. 4. sai commgn mh, Sey TF 
most roe in the lists of a firm which bas only just undertaken the 
pligbing of library books on a large scale. ‘There is not a pas: 
'n it that can cause off , and yet the book provides readi ade 
agreeable for a man as for a woman.” ng aa 


BELOW APPEARS THE LAST PUZZLE IN THE FIRST SERIES. Solve it, and send 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOING, by W. W. Jacobs, A 
ft, with the first three solutions—all fastened together—to ‘‘ SURPRISE,” Pearson’s Buildings, of “ Many Cargees. Price 3s. 6d. mai nie 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., to arrive by FIRST POST ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th. 


ee + £26 ---5 
will go to the sender of the cleverest solutions to the four puzzles, and 
= se £1 = = = 
to each of the next twenty-five. 


captain 2, 2 
They set forth in different directions on the sawe quest, and meet 
with many lndicrous misadventures by the way. The book is 
far the most humourous that has been published since ‘‘ Three Men 
in a Boat’ appeared, and should more than confirm Mr. Jacobs’ 
previous success, 


FORTUNE'S FOOTBALLS, by G. B. Burgin. Auth 
“Old Man's Marriage,” etc. Price 8s. éd. sal 


Of this fascinating novel, The Booksellcr's Review says: “This is 
a book that has been written by o man in high spirits, with fun 
bubbling out at the pores; in fact, a sort of book written by a wan 
who could not help Rimes , but must write because he must. . , 
Mr. Bu , we should fancy, bas met some curious ‘critters’ inthe 
course of his career, and he has embalmed them in this book, . . 
For genuine fun, the book will find many admirers, and for those 
who are in the dumps or the blues, it will provea splendid antidote.” 

The Manchester Courier says: The telling of the story is 
excellent . . . Its characters are worthy of tlic Dickens who 
wrote Nicholas Nickleby.” 


THE RAID OF THE “DETRIMENTAL,” by the Earl 
of Desart, Author of “ Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” 
etc. Price 6s. 


In this story the Earl of Decart has made a new departure. The 
tale deals with the True History of the Great Disappearance of 
182, and is related by several of those implicated and others. The 
story ia so fantastic and novel, the dialogue 60 Drifliant, that it 

Is the former successes of the author in the ;articular field 
which is aim ost his own. 


{QUEEN OF THE JESTERS, by Max Pemberton, 
Author of “ Christine of the Hills,” etc. Price és. 
(Witn Srx Fuci-pace ILLUSTRATIONS.) 
Although a book of short stories, these biend together into one 
continuous novel, the heroine of which iy pretty Corinne de 
Montesson, a sweet Boheinian, whose wild pranks made her longa 
famous figure in the Paris of Louis XV. Itisa book thrilling with 


adventure, cerar bere and there into passages of love, carrying 
one with irresistible interest from the first page to the Inst. 


AN AMERICAN EMPEROR, by Louis Tracy, Author of 
“The Final War.” Price 6s. : 


This is a story of an American millionaire who, after the most 
ext inary adventures, Lecomes Emperor of France. 

The Sun says: ‘Some of the early bumour is the breezy extrava- 
gance of America, into which a dazzling new quality is infused , the 
dainty apirit of La Belle France bas ® wild-western reincarnation 
clothed in a curious mixture of New York fashiou and Texan 
toggery. Passages of the book surprise and lift us ont of ourselres 
by their wit, fancy and culture. Once ina while oue is heartened by 
tonches of mellow and even exquisite English."’ 


JOHN OF SIRETUEO Pra by R. D. Chetwode. 
ce 


In this story Mr. Chetwode challenges comparison with Mr 
Stanley Weyman in bis most dramatic moment:. He has fully 
caught the romantic spirit of the time when “The Thoussod 
Devils’ flonrished in Old France, and furnishes a very pretty love 
story 08 a set-off to the foibles of the villains whom he depicts. 


Yt it Ij T 33 . 
cA FOOLISH MAID. HER ROYAL HIGHNESS'S LONE Aware, Lint “7 
Red Sultan,” etc. Price 3s. 6d. 


In his new story, Mr. Maclaren Cobban filluws Mr. wee 


Desrite her mistress’ oft repeated warnings to 4 matching their own cleverness with that of the example and makes'a hero of a shopman, Unlike Mr. 
cease using the paraffin-oil can for the kitchen | officials’. however, the shopman in question is of good family. and sells lace 
fora West-end firm, He first meets the hervine ithe Princess 


stove, a foolish erent Snore tee ane ne ; eas 
disastrous result of her folly is here epic e ; 
world, that her awful punishment may have its good Cut out the pieces separately, and arrange them 


3 i fae go as to show the perfect figure of the girl as she 
effect in saving others from a similar fate. appeared before the pac tl Paste athe pieces 


a> upon a sheet of paper and post to us. together with 


As may be imagined, the authorities, into whose your results in competitions 1, 2 and 3. 
see the — of the heer female were 
laced, found the greatest difficulty in properly 
Piacing them together. After much vec and ioe DSSS ESS SS 
at ingenuity, however, the task was accomplished. 
markable as it ma: napeat, all who had known the 
shattered girl agreed that the restored figure was Name 
even more perfect and comely than the original! sseaenaanancceverevenssscerasaaasenseesessasusearensesseeseererres 


a 


The pieces, exactly as they were iven to the 
authorities, are repro duced here, and: P.W.readers }% 
are invited to take an active interest in the case, by seasanndgneeseasacasvodaosliPiaTene Nii wedleves cena 


when she is beveling, and out of the rencoutve Mr. Meckiren Cobban 
spins a very dainty love-story. 


oo 


IN JOYFUL RUSSIA, by John A. Logan, Jun 
Price 1 . 


(Witn Numzrous ILLUSTRATIOS>.) ; 
Thisis a pleasantly written work, dealing more especially with 
cheery aspects of Russia. Hitherto it has been the fashion to esi 
all accounts of Russia in mystery and gloow. Mr, Logan, hower a 
describes his impressions of the country from the brighter 
more picturesque point of view. 


ee ee 


The above books may be obtained from sll 
booksellers or from the ‘‘ Book Department 
Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


AAOPESS......ssserscssvccrsessscevececescesvereaeesceneseees ees 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All the designs appearing on this page are co! ht. So 
that we are determined from now to re stop to the gratis” prize schemes been pleated, 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 25, 1897. 


= 
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Human Vultures of To-day. 


sunk in toto. 
THe BirreR EXPERIENCES OF A VICTIM. 


One of these unclean creatures has just made a meal | 


will tell his big army of readers my story, in the ho; 
it may prevent any of them from getting into the 
clutches of these veritable birds of prey. 1 

Some time ao oe = inode to “a real good 

wig"—to wit, the dual investments of Walker, ; 
sn, and €o., of Cuckoo Buildings, Cuckoo Square, | cock perunages exist, 
London, trading as stock and share dealers. 

“You send this firm a certain sum,” said his friend ; 
“they invest it for you, deduct their commission and 
stamp fees, and remit you a cheque representing the 

vofits every week. You have no trouble, anxiety, or 
risk whatever; you simply sit at home and wait for the 

tman, and cash the cheque he brings you at your 
Sore: Should you desire to withdraw your capital, 
you are at liberty to do so by giving two days’ notice.” 

Brown invested £20, and every week for months 
afterwards he received his cheque for various amounts 
from the philanthropic firm. 

Thie was gcod bag 4 and as Brown was of an | 
unselfish nature, he filled up an introductory form | yj ali ith i : 
fundly supplied by Messrs. VW, aiken, Llodgem, a aco) | widow alike with impunity. 
for his friend Jones, who sent up £15. 

Down came the acknowledgment, and at the end of 
the first week he received a cheque for 15s., the result of 
the first week's “ business.” : 

Similiar cheques were sent for the next few weeks, 
and, although Jones’ business career extended over many 
years, he bad never met with such a profitable 
Snvestment, before. 

He was highly elated_and forthwith put Robinson 
on the track of this new El Dorado. 

Robinson was delighted at the prospect, and soon ' 
after paid in £10 as his preliminary toll before entering 
on this short road to affluence. 

A week om: and a cheque for eleven shillings was | 
received by Robinson, profit on the first week's 
transactions. 

All this was highly satisfactory. 

a yoit like a finger in the pie *” asked Robinson. 

“Yles, please! “Put me down one,” and shortly after.» Jack: “‘ Well, do I 
wards my name was inserted in the blank space on the the wiachine 2” 
introductory formas anxious to invest £5. | 

But, although I waited for ten days, [ never got any , 
cheque. and when I wrote, the letter was returned ° 
through the Dead Letter Office. 

Altogether, Brown received about £10 in remittances 
as his share of the “ profits,” little dreaming that he 
was literally being paid back in bis own coin. Jones 


is simplicity itself. 


and regularity to the 


an empty apartment, an 
yile of missives to open, 
their respective cenders. 

It is a thousand 


(A very dainty rh 
She turned her bee 
* For verses I have 


machine.” 


Rawson: “Excuse me, 


climate!” 


The stoker of a locomotive constantly feeds his furnace with 
coal, which, when burning, gives the necessary energy to turn 
What water into steam. Thus the force is supplied that drives the 
train. 
is We also require a regular supply of fuel, which is burnt up in 
the body, more slowly, but just as surely as coal in a furnace, in 
Food ? order that the body may be kept warm, that we may move our 
muscles and use our brains. 
ae Our food must not only supply the life energy, but it must also 
replace waste tissue and build up fresh muscle. 
The muscle-forming or reparative foods are called the Albuminoids. 
Those Foods which are only valuable as force producers or heat givers 
are classed as under : 
1.—Fats, Butters, and Oils. ->.—Sugars and. Starches. 
Add to these Water and Mineral Salts, and you have 
named the chief kinds of real food stuffs. 


Rowntree'’s “ Exect” is rich in substances closely 
related to the white of egg, the casein of cheese, and the 
gluten of flour. Even if we 
argue from that porticn alone 
of the albuminoids of Cocoa 
Is which is known to be diges- 
tible, wo find that Rown- 
tree's “Evecr” ranks higher 
in value as a “ flesh former” 
than cither fat or lean 
meats, higher in value than 
bread,and has no lessthan 10 
times the value of potatoes. 

There is so large a proportion of a sweet substance 
called “Cocon Butter” in the beans from which all 
Cocoa is made that some must be expressed from the 
Cocoa before we can make an easily digestible and per- 
fect food. Although the excess of butter has been 
removed from the RownTree’s “ ELECT ” Cocoa, it still 
retains as much nutritive fat as cheese and three times 
asmuch as eggs. It is a pure Cocoa, and contains no 
sugar, You add this for yourself, which is the cheapest. 
way. We add nothing to the fari- 
naceous constituents found in tho 
natural beans. 

Rowntree’s “ Evect” Cocoa con- 
tains more valuable salts than tea or 
coffee, five times as much as mutton, and : 
seven times as much as bread. It is rich in 
phosphates and other ealts of extreme as ea - 
to the body. Thus, from each point of view, How ae 
Sas tree's “ Evect” Cocoa isa foodstuff of the ereatest value. 


Cocoa 
Food ? 


Chocolates & 


Rowntree’s 
Elect 
Cocoa. 


y 


Ta Rownrrer’s “E - 
: : Lect’? Cocoa: . or. 
(«) The aromatic principle and rich colour of the beans 3s falls roe ae 
% The active principle of the bean called Theobromine is not ¢ " royed. 
' ) The mater‘al is preeented in its most useful and appetising oe des (Suite 
as i avomatic principle in Cocoa is a natural constituent of ie ee ee 
‘oroa Red." ‘This ie present in a colourless and tasteless Torn Y . 
heroughly careful and scentific treatment such as. ROWNTLEE'S reecives, the full aroma 
nd beautiful colour of this product is developed. 


eleven shillings in exchange for his £10, while my £5 was 


I understand (now it is too late) that Messrs. Walker, 
Dodgem, and Co. are well known in London city as the 
offre, and with the permission of the editor of P.W.,1 | Brouteact is all the guitcal’ paces (ue howe aed 
abroad. Their offices (?) consist of a small back room 
| on a third floor, with a lady typist and_a snail boy. 
Any attempt to interview the great “W.” or “D.” 

would end in failure, because, as a matter of fact, no 


The modus operandi of these fraudulent stockbrokers 


The little cheques ure dispatched with relizions care 
; i poor dupes out of their own 
capital, as it appears, till they have booked a large 
number of new “investors” with their ready cash. 
Then they quietly dieupyents subsequent letters reach 

the Post Office has another 


ities the law cannot la 
on these gentry of the Walker, Dodgem, an Co. type. 
No punishment could be too severe for such artless 
, scoundrels, who fleece the wealthy financier and the poor 


ee ere 
My poems unto her I read 

med collection), 
away and suid: 


Twas then I sighed, reviled the. book, 
And vowed into the stream I’d throw it; 
But. then, she said, with merry look : 
* But I could learn to love a poet!” 
——s § 
| “WELL, good-bye, dear Mrs. Jones; I'm afraid I've 
| put you out by calling at this unearthly bour.” 
i + Goodness, I hope I didn’t show it!” 


—» §-=——_— 


Jack: “Mamma, papa said our bodies are like a} sent to us. 


Mamma: “ Yes; a“ son, they are.” 


—— §f =——. 


wonder at your marrying a red-haired girl.” 

Shivvery : * Well, you see, I was brought up in India, 
andam a dreadfully chilly mortal, and ber red hair 
looks so warm and comfortable in this beastly cold 


£1500 


in Prizes. 


20,000 Prize Boxes 
Rowntree’s 


each value I lo ba or ne ei 
Rowntree’s 
Elect Cocoa. 


Read the notice in the adjoining 
columns and then write 
to York. 


“the Basiest Comp'tition in the World, 


POSHOSSSHSSOHSHOOHOOOOOS 


A MAGNIFICENT TEN-GUINEA PRIZE. 


‘TnHers are competitions of all kinds to be found in all 
papera, but that described below is without doubt ono of 
the easicst competitions ever devised, 

_ You will see two pictures. What are they? The first 
is a lion, and the second is a door. Any child could 
describe the pictures. 

In this week’s Sunday Reader there are ton illustrations 
of a similar character, and all you have to do is to state 
what the pictures represent. Next week, and during the 
two following weoks, other sets will be given, and to tho 
competitor who correctly describes the largest number of 
pictures, a handsomo prize will be awarded, consisting of 


‘A Ten-Guinea Singer Sewing Machine. 


There is no catch about this competition. You have not: 
got to make up names from the pictures; you simply have 
to state what the pictures themselves represent, as in the 
two specimens which we give—lion and door. Nothing 
could be plainer or easier. 

Fifty other handsome rewards are offered, and every 
ree of Pearsou’s Weekly should enter for the competition, 

is 


ABSOLUTELY A NEW IDEA IN COMPETITIONS, 
which is no light merit in itself. 

Go right away and get this week’s Sunday Reader; you 
will find a complete first set of pictures, full iculare cf 
the conditions, etc., and a description and illustration of 
the magnificent sewing machine prize. 


THE EASIEST COMPETITION IN THE WORLD. 
NOW READY. THE SUNDAY READER, ONE PENNY. 


papers at home and 


re-address, and return to 


its hand 


no affection.” 


£10 PRIZE FOR A PHOTOGRAPH. 


SOSOOOOSOSHSSOSOOOOOSOD: 

We .offer a prize of Ten Pounds for the most 
interesting and curious phdtograph that may be 
If you possess a freak of nature, 
something quaint from any part of the world, or, 
in fact, anything that is at all extraordinary, 


ave to take cod-liver vil to oil up | photograph it, and send us a copy. We not only 


' want photographic, but also photographed, oddities. 
The photo may be of any subject, and we reserve 
to ourselves the right to publish the prize- 

winning subject and any of the others. Competitors 
can only enter for this prize on that understanding. 
Send not later than October 16th, addressed 
‘¢ Photo,” Pearson’s Office. 


old fellow, but + rather 


Finally, we have in Rowntres’s “ Evect an impalpable powder, which makes a cup of 
cocoa of very appetising appearance. Ordinary Cocoa essences settlo rapidly to the bottom 
of the cup, leaving the Liquor uty looking or almost colourless. Rowntrsr’s, owing to its 
greater misability with water and its greater solubility, will remain in suspension for a 
much longer.time and docs not lose its rich chocolate colour. 


Rudyard Kipling has said of Lord Roberts : 
“ He is little, but he’s wise, He’s a terror for his size” 
And the same sentiment, if not the same words, ia applicable to the “ Erect” Cocoa, 
‘A wonderful amount of valuable food is packed into so small a 
quantity that one may parody Kipling and exclaim, at 
the regulation half-teaspoonful : 
“Jt's not much, but it’s a prize, It’s a wonder 
for it’s size.” 
Economy ia everything in theso days of 
competition, and the “ Eurcr” Cocoa 
is not only good, but it is cheap— 
cheaper in use than ten or coffee. 
Indeed, you cannot fill your break- 
fast cup with n more economical 
and nourishing beverage than the“ Exgect” Cocoa. You 
must only uso a half-teaspoonful for i breakfast cup. 
Remember, half a teaspoonful not a heaped-up spoon- 
ful. Put in your half teaspoon, pour in the boiling 
water. add your milk and sugar, and your cocoa is 
ready. It is the simplest and handiest thing in the 
world; a child can mako Rowntare’s “ Evtcr” 
Cocoa. A kettle anda cupare all you want. 


Exceptional 


Economy 
of “*R.E.C.” 


If you write to Rown- 
tres & Co. Ltd., the Cocoa 
Works, York, they will send 
to yon, if you namo Pearson's 
Weekly, a Free and Post Paid 

Test Trial Tin of RowNTREE’s 

“Execr” Cocoa, in proof of 
its excellence and superiority 
in delicacy of aroma, in dclict- 
ousness of flavour, in nourish- 

ing properties, in great economy, — 
aud in. the exceptional refreshment and invigorstion 
following its use. 


Confectionery an 


TEST 
TRIAL TIN. 


If you get six of the people you know to buy a tin of Rowntree’s 
“ Evect ” Cocoa, and will Lend six coupons (one of which is pasted 
to the bottom of cach tin of cqcoa) together with tho names and 
addresses of the six buyers, to Rowntree & Co. Lrp., Yorx, you will 
receive forthwith a prize of Choice Confectionery packed in a handeome 
enamelled box. This offer is good to November 30th, 1897. Children of 12 years of 
age and upwards as well as adults, are eligible. And should you be in- 
terested in knowing the romantic history of Cocoa, how it is selected, 
nibbed, roasted, and ground, write to York for Rowntree’s ILLus- 
TRATED CALENDAR FOR 1898. It is attractively got up with pictorial 
designs, and contains amongst many things, portraits of Stoddart’s 
Australian Team. Also quaint information on weather lore. 


THE 
PRIZE 
SCHEME. 


Rowntrre’s “ Erect” Cocoa may be obtained in Ib., Ib., glb.. 
and small square tins (never in packets), of grocers, stores, confec- 
tioncrs, and others. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace Mort PARTICULARLY FOR LapiEs. 
soe will be glad to onarer, in this page. questions of 


general interest "pou household mattera, so far as space 
permits, Euvelopes should be marked Home NOTES. 


— 


’ allow one quart of cold 
In Soup Making water to every poun of 


me:t. For very st:ong soup, lessen the quantity of water. 

+ zpos ff , It suves soap, 
Use Borax in the Laundry. ayamakesthe | 

clothes very white, but should uot be naed in large quan- 


tities. 

To Dye a Panama Struc Hat tb os 
hardly be successful, I fear. 1 recommend your sending 
it to a good dyer, who will do it for a very small sum. 


(Reply to Euia.) 

A de are excellent for a family» 

Flat Plum Cukes and should be still pee 
when eaten. Work two ounces of lard into one pound 
of dough, add one ounce of sugar, and two ounces of 
currants. Knead all well together and form into a flat. 
cake ona yreased plate. Score across the top in diamonds, 
and bake for three quarters of an hour. Ten minutes 
before the cake is done, brush it over with milk, and 
scatter brown sugar over it. 


Halifax Moulds. Fre “beet "and mince it 


when ccoked, 


To Muke Potatoes White je. them lie 


(pared) in cold water for two or three hours. 


. 7 i % it ki 
Brushing a Tablecloth, funtead of Rhahing 


it, has two great 
points of advantaye.  F irstly, it does not scatter the 
vrumbs; and, secondly. it does not crumple the cloth, 


which the old method did. 
When Boiling Clothes in a Copper, 


put all the water in firat; otherwise, by pouring the 
water on to the clothes, they form into a miss, and the 
water dves not souk throush them and disperse the dirt 
a3 it should. 


To Prevent the Allack of Midges, 


procure some oil of cinnamon, nnd smear it over the 
neck, face, etc; they dislike the smell, and will not ap- 
proach it. Washing constantly with carbolic toilet 
soap is also_x good reventative from the inroads of 


this pest. (Iteply to EN. B.) 
rere} . Melt two ounce: of butter 
Fanilla Pudding. ina pint of boiling milk 
and let it stand til-cold. Then work into the milk 
three ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, and three 
well-beaten eggs, and flavour-all with vanilla essence. 
Pour into buttered cups and bake for half-an-hour. 
Turn out to serve, sift white sugar over, and pour sweet 


sauce round. 
will, I hope, 


My Baking-powder Recipe ypyoveasexcel- 
lent as what you used to make. I have used it for years, 


finely then mix with two ounces of breadcrumbs, a 
good seasoning of chopped parsley. thyme, and chopped 
lemon peel. Stir in two beaten’ eggs, a gill of brown 
gravy, Fepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste. Butter some 
cups, fill with the mince, and bake in a ateady oven for 
twenty minutes. Turn out to serve, garnish with boiled 
vegetables in season, and pour a good grary round. 


To Wash New Flannels ee ease 


if you carefully follow these directions: Shred up a cake 
of yellow soap ; put it into a sauce-pan, and over it pour 
just sufficient soft water to cover. Let this boil till 
clear, stining it occasionally. Have a tub of tepid 
water, make it into a lather with some of the boiled 
soap, and wash the flannels in it. Rinse in more 
water in which a little soap is dissolved. Dry by pass- 
ing through the wringer carefully, and hang in the 
suade to dry. (Reply to SEREEN.) 


is generally served with cold 
Mashed Potato meat at the family dinner. 


and, as we all know. cold meat is not so nourishing as 
hot. The potato. therefore, should be made to contain 
more than the ordinary feeding qualities, to make up 
for what the meat lacks. The ordinary addition of a 
little butter, though good, is hardly sufficient. Let me 
recommend the following ecipe to my readers: To the 
ordinary quantity of potato a id two beaten eggs, a piece 
of butter the size of « walnut, with pepper and salt. 
Beat all together, make very hot, just to cook the potato, 
ard serve. 
. why you wish to make ma be 
The Spice Cordial prepared as follows: Mix 
together half an ounce each of ground cloves and mace, 
a quarter of an ounce of ground nutmeg, and two pounds 
and a half of crushed loaf sugar. Stir all together, 
and pour over three pints of cold water. When the 
sugar is nearly dissolved put the mixture into a preserv- 
ing pan, udd the, whipped whites of two eggs and two 
decertspoonfuls of lemon juice. Boil while stirring for 
twenty minutes. Strain through a thick felt bag, and 
when cooled colour toa nice brown with burnt sugar. 
This is useful for flavouring as well as for a cordial. 


(Reply to Mouty.) 
as now been 


eniion © 
Such a State of Perfection cached in the 


manufacture of velveteen that even the most smuartly- 
dressed ladies adopt it with avidity. It has not only 
such 2 beautiful lustre and finish as to be nearly equal 
to velvet in appearance, but it is made in a variety of 
peautiful colours so that there is not the slightest excuse 
for any lady wearing a tint which is unbecoming to 
her. For girls, too—in the moe 
artistic shades especially—it is 
very suitable for winter eae 
moreover, it has the advantage of 
requiring little, if any, trimming. 
Notice the smart little blouse of 
which I have made a sketch. It 
is for a girl of fourteen to six- 
teen, and the pattern (No. 3792) 
may be had from these offices for 
64d. When I tell you that only 
three yards and a quarter of 
velveteen (which is twenty-four 
inches wide) will be necessary, 
ou will at once realise the economy of my suggestion. 
he bodice is, of course, made up over a fitted and 
boned lining. 
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and find it niost successful and inexpensive. Take four 
ounces cach of tartaric acid and carbonate of soda, and 
half a pound of fine ground rice or cornflour. Dry all 
the ingredients und then mix. afterwards pass twice 
through a fine wire sieve. (Reply to A. W. PHILLIPS.) 


. ; Take half a pound of any white 
Fish Creams. cooked fish, free from skin and 
bone. Pound it carefully, moistening it with a table- 
spoonful of cream or half that quantity of butter ; add 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and seuson highly 
with cayenne and salt. Grease some cups, lace the 
mixture in them, and bake for half-an-hour. Turn out 
on a dish, sift brown breadcrumbs over, gernish with 
watercress, and serve at once. 

A Quickly-made Lemon Jelly egies 
pared as follows: Pour a uart of boiling water on to 
one ounce of gelatine powder and stir til dissolved. 
Then add six ounces of white sugar, the juice of two 
lemons, and the rind of one. Let all stand for twenty 
minutes, then strain, add a gill of sherry, and pour into 
wetted moulds. For raat it is best to put a tuble- 
spoonful of brandy instead of the (Reply to 

ITMOUSE.) 


sherry. 


’ / can be made when the fruit 
Tomato Chutney isin any stage of ripeness, 
green, yellow. or red. Slice two pounds of tomatoes 
with four large apples. Place these in a stew-pan with 
half a pint of vinegar, two onions stuck with cloves, a 
small piece of whole ginger bruised, a dozen pepper- 
corns, five chillies, and one small clove of garlic. Let 
all simmer together till the tomatoes are quite soft, 
then pare the chutney in perfectly dry bottles ; tie over 
with bladder when cold. (Reply to READER.) 
Sad Stew 
Apple Meringue. tablespoonful of cornflour, the 
yolks of two beaten egga, @ cup of milk, a piece of butter 
as large as an egg, a little of the rind ofa lemon grated, 
and half a cup of white sugar. 
the fire fo. a few minutes. Line a pudding-dish with 
short crust, and pour in the mixture. Beat the whites 
of two eggs, and add two 5 nfuls of sugar after it has 
baked three-quarters of an hour. Cover the apple with 
the white of eggs, and bake till a delicate brown. 
which 2 correspondent has found 


Q . 

A Fly Ti up very effectual is prepared as 
follows: Take about 3ft. of thick wire, hang it vertically 
from the ceiling, and cover thinly with birdlime. This 
can be bought cheaply by the pound, and that quantity 
would cover the wire a great many times. Leave the 
rod up till it is thickly covered with flies, then pour 
boiling water over it, and they will be killed. Dry the 
rod, and cover it again. The birdlime is not worth 
ged at home, for it is a tedious process. (Thanks, 

2) 


, mt -., Pare, quarter, 
Try Fried Apple Pasties. ana ana any 
good baking apples. Boil these till tender with a piece 
of cinnamon, sugar, and water. Then add alittle lemon 
juice and a small piece of fresh butter. Stir the whole 
together and let it get cold. Roll out some pastry quite 
thin, cut into rounds, put a spoonful of the apple pre- 
paration on one half, fold over the other, wet the edges, 
and press together. Roll in crushed vermicelli and fry 
in deep fat till a golden brown. Drain very dry on 
paper and serve hot. 
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try sunflower 


oh P . a (GD 
Yo Bait a Rat Trapor Gin, 2 Rae 


cannot resist these, therefore they are most cifectual 
und the 


Lamps should be Filled Daily (yy, 
eys 


polished at the same time. Once a month cither wash 
the wick or have a new one, and you will find your 
rejected amp gives a good light. (UItcply lo Evoxg) 
: , Boil any stale bro 
Brown Bi ead Soup. bread to a jelly vit 
water and a little milk, adding an onion or celery, if 
liked, When the bread is nearly transparent add 
enough milk to make it creamy, a stnall hit of butter 
pepper and salt. Serve very hot, with fried bread, 


Great Care must be Taken Ske feeling 
young children 


not tu put the eege too far into the mouth. The 
reason for this is that if the food be put far back in the 
mouth it will be swallowed with very little trouble and 
conseyuently not be sufficiently masticated, and 80 give 
rise to indigestion. . 
first wash in soa 


4 1 VED 2 
Yo Clean Straw Halts, aya water, they 
rinee in clearwater when nearly dry, Put the hat ina 
box with a saucer of burning sulphur, «nd cover up for 
twenty-four hours, 50 that the fumes may act upon the 
straw. ‘Che sulphur must be placed so that it cannot 
ignite the straw. (Reply to CONSTANT ReEAvER.| 
Take four ounces each of bicar. 


Fruit Salt, bonate of soda. of tartaric acid, of 
cream of tartar, and of citrate of magnesia, two ounces 
of Epsom salts, and fourteen ounces of caster sugar. 
Dry all thoroughly in the oven, mix and put into 
stoppered bottles. The dose of this should be a tea 
spoonful in half a tumblerful of water. (Reply to 
A. W. PHILLIPS.) 


Potato Salad Dressing 


is made as follows: 
Mix together a 


' tablespoonful of pounded anchovies, the same quantity 


| vinegar, hulf a teaspoonfu 


minced parsley. a few 
nfuls of salad vil, one of 
of Worcester sauce, and 
seasoning of pepper and salt. Mix all well together, 

and pour over the sliced potato and beetroot. 
Mince two tal lespoon- 


’ ‘ , 
Calf's Litei Souffle. fuls of boiled calfs 


liver, and one slice of bacon. Beat fow eggs 
thoroughly. and add to them a gill of milk, and a table- 
spoonful of dried flour. Season with pepper and salt, 
and beat all together. Add the liver and bacon. Grease 
a pie-dish, pour in the souff’, and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. Serve immediately or it will be 
spoiled. 


Lamb Pie. 


of tomato, a teaspoonful of 
chopped capers, four tables 


Procure a piece of the neck or 
breast of lamb, either of which is 


| most delicate. Remove the bones and cut the meat in 


small pieces. Dip in a mixture of pepper, salt. and 
flour, and then arrange in a pie-dish. Pour over a 
small quantity of jelly, and, if liked, add three or four 
hard-boiled eggs. Scatter finely chopped herbs over, 
cover with a gool flaky crust, ornament with leaves, 
etc. Brush over with beaten eggs and serve cold. 
Derilled German Sausage thatis iil 
and it is quickly prepared. Cut some thin slices froma 
German sausage, and place each on a crotton of fried 
bread, the same size. Dust over it a little curry powder 
and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Place on a baking- 
sheet in the oven. Have ready the chopped white of a 


egg and half a teaspoonful of 
finely grated carrot, put a 
small pile of this mixture on 
each crotiton, and serve at 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


once. (Reply to Dora.) 


—_— 


Single column, per inch, per insertion . £2 0 ‘ 
Doudle ” a ol OO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
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The Great Plague. 


0090600000 Oseseeeeeesooeoee® 


WEEK ENDING 
sept. 25, 1882. 


SS od 

In the Spring of 1665, ‘uring the 
reign of that pious monarch, “his 
sacred Majesty ” Charles the Second, 
130,000 persons were swept away by 
plague in London alone. If you 
quadrupled these figures they would 


not represent the victims to a greater | 


lagve now raging throughout these 
islands in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
This plague is ever present. It knows 
no cessation, and is confined to no 
particular locality. It is preventible, 
and, in the great majority of instances 
attacks its victims by reason of their 
own carelessness and folly. It is 
termed Dyspepsia by Medical Men, and 
Indigestion by the general Public. 


The Approach of Indigestion is 
very insidious. The Appetite becomes 
poor, capricious, or is altogether lost. 
Pain, accompanied by Nake and 
Flatulence, follows the taking of Food. 
Nutrition being arrested, the Blood 
becomes impoverished, and then appear 
various Nervous Affections, such as 
Headache, Dizziness,  Sleeplessness, 
Neuralgia, Hysteria, and the collection 
of distressing Symptoms to which the 
name of Nervous Debility has been 
applied. The Liver is speedily involved, 
and we have Constipation, Foul Tongue, 
Offensive Breath, Depression of Spirits, 
and Sallow Skin. 

Such are the leading Symptoms 
of Indigestion. It remains for us to 
indicate its means of cure, which are 
simplicity itself. Regulate the Dict by, 
and follow the Directions asto Hygiene 
contained in the Pamphlet wrapped 


round each bottle of Guy’s Tonic, and | 


takea Dose of Guy's Tonic after the 
three principal Meals. 


ofour New Royal Quarto Illustrated Volume, It 
and brought up to date. It contains upwards of 


valuable insight into H, Samuel's direct supply. 


soi tala 
POWER. 


This book is the Key which admits the 
into direct communication with the 
The doors of the Factory are unlocked ; 
stands hand in hand with the manufacturer, 
obtains all requirements, the newest, brightest and 


best, direct from 


not only power, 


otherwise possible. 
aud Jewellery in Gold and Silver, Diamonds, Clocks, Plate, 
Musical Instruments, Bassinettes, Field Glasses, &c., 


First quality goods, Large Selections, Lowest 


Hundreds of Testimonials from the many thousands H. Samuel 
receives, are positive proof of the unanimous ap) roval of the 
wearers in every country of the world, proving in the most 
undeniable manner the marrellous excellence, superiority, aud 


value of H, Samuel's manufactures. 


A separate shect is also enclosed containing full particulars of H. Samuel's 


PRESENTATION BONUS GIFTS 


Open to all. Ten complete lists of choice and desirable presents. 


today for this splendid publication, A veritable 


reliable. The expense of producing this 


WRITE AT ONCE for this handsome volume, sent to 


H, SAMUEL, 


‘Aud at Rochdale, Bolton, Preston 


quite red t 
n.d, ROOT, 
Lond 


6 jon. 
and original hou 
free. ‘yrs. reputation). Mgr.,H 


and 
what it has done for others, it can do 


HUNDREDS OF POUNDS have been expended in the p 


is entirely revised, modernised, 
2,000 beautiful engravings, repro- 
duced by photography from the actual original goods, and gives a clear, perfect and 


ordinary rotail way : 
Dut an actual money-saving not 


book amounts toa large sun, 
will have much pleasure in forwarding the solume entirely free, so that xeaders of 
Pearson's Weekly may eecure the special advautayes, 
making their selections from the very latest patterns and at the lowest possible pricvs. 
All who contemplate a purchase are specially invited to make early application, 


Larcest ENGLISH WATCH MANUFACTURER, 


87, 89, 101, 33, 89, 121, MARKET ST. 


SSOSCCHOO® 


* Loved of all ladies.”: -" Much Ado,” Act. 1., 8c. L. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


ALSO FO! x 
PATENT. LEATHER, VARNISHED 
AND ENAMELLED GOODS. 


Guy’s 


Tonic has , 
as cermanently 
restored b ently 


thousands to Health and 
Strength who had given way to despair. 
It acts specifically and “immediately 
upon the Digestive Organs and Liver, 
and through the medium of the Blood 
13 carried to every part of the Body, 
, Strengthening, regulating, and restoring 
j every Tissue and Fluid in the entire 
| Frame. Read the following typical and 

They show what Guy's 
_do in_ such instances, 
in mind the fact that 


| Serious cases, 
Tonic can 
bear 


for you, 
‘‘ Could Not Sit Up.” 


“6, Wigan Road, Standish. 

“T have been. suffering from 
“very bad Indigestion for three 
“veurs, but this last month it has 
“seemed to get a stronger hold of 
“me, sv that I could not sit up. 
“T have tried many things, and 
“been under three Doctors, but it 
“was growing worse — every 
“day. Last week I heard 
“of Guy’s Tonic, and obtained 
“some. Ihave found great benefit 
“already. 


“Miss M. J. Meapows.” 
**Can Eat Anything.” 


“ Hatfield Teveril, Witham. 

“Twas a dreadful sufferer from 
“Indigestion. No Doctors could 
“do me any good. I was afraid 
“to eat anything. Seeing Guy’s 
“Tonic advertised I gave it a 
“trial. I began to feel better 
“after the first bottle. I took 
“more till I was quite well and 
| could eat anything. 


“ (Mrs.) E. Brick More.” 


Guy's Tonic may be procured of all Chemists and Stores throughout the World. 
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THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT, 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP 


SAVE 2d. per yard. 


by using KILLICK’S, which Is supplled 
s 


aight from the 


is, where some 


hundreds of hands sre employed, and 


thirty-six inc 


four yards, 9'6; 


reparation, printing and posting and can be 
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the buyer 
and 
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ke, 
Prices. 
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Send your vame 
Buyer's Guide, sure, safe, and 
but H. Samuel 


and bare the opportunity of 


any address ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


MANCHESTER. 


Leicester. 
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and 
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its BRILLIANCE 
and CLEANLINESS, 


R BROWN BOOTS, POLISH 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


Bhould try Dr. Vin. 
Antl.Stout 


ny thoesende of ah 


PAID to any part 
o an 
tome 


in three q 
we wee CARRIAGE 
ANY EACH ORDER. 


SAMPLES 


h th ave been in the 
than the pial abe Blobs weverd for 


KILLIC 
Sjaroees § Manutacturers, Manchester. 


years' reputation. “I 
eserve the Byesight, 
k of value to ever’ 


has 


es wide, and 
in parcels oftwelve yards for 5/-; 


x yards for 14°; 
Qualities, one 


the Country. CASH 


Ladies who have 
used it state that 
the quality is as 

,oreven better 


K. Dept. 8, Cotton 


| Parsons subject to eye dleorders 
»ghould know that any affliction can. 
be cured by Singleton's Golden. 
1¢ Ointment. but if must ‘ke: 
Of all chemists and 


family le 


46 MA 


Is now used 


@hoe you want: 
An “IDEAL” 


testifying toiteat 

uble cheapness. 

the Globe, and 

Cape Horn in winter, 

cold It has pasted through. I lent it to 
t it ahaved fonr le 
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the usual time. 


IS IN THE DRINKING 


—AND— 


Iv can BE TESTED FREE 


THEREFORE WRITE TO US 


For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) 
sent post free, if when writing you name 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Oocoa, 6d., 9d. & 1/6. Bold by Grocera, Obemista, and Stores. 


1-COCOA, Ltd., 


eA in 


The ‘‘MAB” Is to the 
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thousands of delighted 
to ite immense su 
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all others. BAD THE F 
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Bang’ 
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“mas” CO., 73 

sink 

City Agent: C. CLEMENTS, 42c, Old 
Broad Street, £.C. 
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LLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, ETC) 
FOR MAKING FRESH SOUP, OR : 
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K WEE K LY A CORRESPONDENT tells me of a man who has spent the J. L. is a fisherman of Brixham, and was much ‘tical 
T0 BE ThA £ y | last ten —_ of hie life in an upturned boat, situated | 1D the explanation which appeared in P.W. a week o 
——Oeeeeeeeeoeoeoeoee in a fiel eae —— village on the — ia eee roe hee se ation ee ladders of 
fs 3 i any other readers know of instances in which a person leep-water Ne at rise too near the sarf: 

W, Bakes We Maxe te ne og the situation de te |  cocupies a curious dwelling-place ? If so, send them | ses. He says that on soveral occasions sina Toe 


along. To the sender of the most striking case a of flat fish become so inflated that they actuall 
that the real stone is solid silver pencil-case will be given, and to each of the end of the net, and he has ees de set te 


r ey . the next best fifty a penknife. Date of closing, which the latter, weighing from two to three hu 
See eening er oy Se amoral, Wa % Monday, September orth. weerh eee pareally reset five or six iene 
friend who holds on by the h pp. —At the | Fare Piay takes exception to the use of the term | jin this condition. y y or fifty of the dead fish 


“traitorous” as applied to tho Irish and Scotch 
brigades which took service under the French crown 
in the sevente: nth century. The Century Dictionary 
defines traitor as “one who violates his allegiance 
and betrays his country: one who is guilty of 
treason.” e crux is the difference between loyalty 
to an individual sovereign and loyalty toa country. 
These men were loyal to James Stuart, but, in 
spite of Farr Piay's temperately worded argument, 
these men were traitors to their country. They fought 
under the commands of their country 8 enenties, and 
they did their best to bring defeat and humilia- 
tion pn the land of their birth. They knew 
perfectly well that the victory of Louis would have 
meant the invasiomof their country b; foreign troops, 
~ and that they themselves would have been obliged to 
‘o with them and to fight againet their own kith and 
in, and to bring ruin and misery upon the homes of 
their fellow-countrymen. It is true that in some cases 
esas ese by agreement, as those in lawful authority 
probably thought that they would be better as open 
enemies than as secret traitors and potential revo- 
lutionists, but this does not affect the personal 
question as between the man and his country. If 
what these men performed did not constitute treason, 
then we want another definition of the word. 


game time you are wrong. The stone to which xy 
refer bears the date 1703. The one spoken of by Mr. 
Clark is dated 1446, and is situated at the south angle 
of the gate, twenty feet below the top. 

“1 am very fond of dancing ; in fact, I believe I could 
never grow tired so long as there was a man to 
partner me and a band to play,” writes A. G. 8. 
“But I suppose there is a limit beyond which haman 
endurance would fail. How Jong should you say it 
zvas possible for a girl to waltz without stopping f i 

Not long ago a dancin contest was held 
to decide this very point. The winner was a young 
lady named MacGraw who commenced waltzing at 
hall 

q 


J am writing thie paragraph on my mourning t i 
Thapar reproduce my aoa Ble ee 
will teatify to the fuct that they originally appeared 
neither in blue or red, nor in any other wiestul elas 
but in sombre and melancholy violet. And why Fas 
mourning? To tell the truth, for the death of 
common-sense in one of the readers of P.W., if it be 
possible to talk of the death of that virtue in a woman, 
who is, after all, above anything eo crude, so inurtistic 
so commonplace. But thie lady informs me that 
having had the misfortune to lose a distant relative, 
and being compelled to go into black, she has devised 
a mourning bicycle (“ bike” is the word she uses), 
80 that she ‘a able to take her rides abroad without 
infringing the ae by showing any colour on 
her- machine. er mourning bicycle is enamelled 
black. unrelieved by the finest line of colour, even the 
plated parts being black! But she does not go on 
to say whether the bicycle sbed has been new) 
tarred, andthe woodwork in her houre painted black, as 
certainly should be the case where consistency is 
regarded in any way whatever. And, seriously, 
how ridiculous it is! I see every day, n3 I pass in the 
streets. many bicycles, and I do not notice that they 
are daubed with all the colours of the paint-box. One 
prominent firm, tt is true, enamel their machines a 
ull green colour; but in almost every other case 
they are black as ebony, except for the white tyrea 
and the bright handle-bars. After all, black and 
white is mourning enough for anyone who is not, 
actually attending a funeral, and anything mor: .- 
ridiculons and child-like than smearing every part of ~ 
a machine with black I cannot imayine. 


t twelve one night, and kept it up until a 
uarter to aix in the morning. She and her partner 
were one of twelve couples. Two others left off 
barely two minutes before the winners, and six couples 
actuals waltzed until half-past four before they gave 
in. It wasa cape competition. It did no one any 
good, and seve’ of the competitors harm. One gir’ 
was so exhausted that she had to be carried from the 
ball-room, and the winners were more dead than live 
at the end of the evening. ; 
Kunis is a barber of Perthshire with a laudable regard 
for P.W. He has cut out the article which appeared 
tho other week entitled “ Don’t. Shave Too Gee ” 
and has pasted it on his saloon door for the edification 
of his customers. This is a good and wise policy to 
pursue, and if every barber bought a duplicate copy 
of P.W., and cut. out the paragraph and stuck it up 
in his shop, we should have an even higher regard for 
the intelligence of hairdressers than we how entertain, 
H. P. 8. has a rey excellent theory to propound in con- 
nection with the prevention o suicide. He is of 
opinion that no pact methods will prevent a 
man from carrying out his idea of taking his own life, 
but will rather conduce to his efforts in that direction. 
HP. S. bases his idea on the fact that people never 
want what they have, although they may possessed 
with an overwhelming desire to get anything which is 
pee paced His proposal Ra a eat w — 
inflicts punishment upon e for attempting suicide 
should fe abolished, oot ‘ee suicide chamber should 
be constructed to which everyone should be allowed 
access. This chamber should be aie and should 
be filled with carbonic acid gas. yone who is 
tired of life should be allowed to go into the chamber 
and end hie existence—an operation that would take 
about a quarter of an hour. He firmly believes that 
if this were so, and people were iven such an open 


A CORRESPONDENT in Spain, whose nom-de-plume is 
Porrer, sends a further suggestion to rid one’s ears 
of water after bathing. He says: Simply take me a 
large, flat stone, say, four inches square, and as thin 
as you can find, and place this against your ear, and 
tap it on the outside with another stone. The globule | 
‘of water in the ear will burst by concussion, and 
instant relief will be obtained. ——_————This is 
without doubt an excellent suggestion, but by the 
time one has finished hunting around his bathroom 
after a large, flat stone four inches square to ta one’s 
ear with, either the mischief will have been done or 
the trouble will have ceased to exist. After all, the 
best plan is to fill the ears with cotton wool before 
plunging the head into water. 


= 


HAVE much pleasure in acknowledging the sum of 
£3 2s. from “ First Fruits,” another of those nobly 
generous people who prefer to hide their charity 
under a nom-de-plume. It is not always those who 
can afford to donate so grand a sum as this that are 
prompted to do so, In many cases such a contribu- 
tion Is a ei strain on the resources, and the bigger 
the strain the purer the motive. Two more of my 
little friends, Kathleen and Molly Gibson, have been 
holding a dolls’ bazaar at Tramore, in County Water- 
ford, and the result is that they send along a sovereign 
for the F.A.F., for which I sincerely thank them on 
pee the sixteen little childyen whom they will 

nefit. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,878 10s. 6j4, 


“WHat article of domestic furniture,” asks Y.Y., “is 
least fitted for the use to which it ia applied *” 
One cannot doubt that the bed is only allowed to 
occupy the room it does because no one has yet been 
pold enough to attack it. But what an atominable and 
naseless article the bed is! The bed is the only place 
where it is difficult to go to sleep. The hard-worked 
toiler in a London office will tell you how he will 


opportunity, suicides would be far leas frequent than | sleep in the train on the way home so soundly that Competition, fw. ; J; Bartley, sa cd: St. Peters Roo, i. ; Graphing, 1 
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the echeme on the penny-in-the-slot system. If it were 
made necestary to drop a pound’s worth of coppers in 
the alot before the door of the lethal chamber opened, 
by the time the would-be suicide got through the 
hundredth or so penny, he would pro! bly find a fresh 
interest in life. 

BR. B. A. anv 547,320 orners.—The incident of .the 
‘woman who had been drinking a great deal and 
underwent spontaneous combustion a in 
“Jacob Faithful,” and not in “Mr. idshipman 
Easy.” Of course, we knew that all the time, but 
we only said “Midshipman Easy” for fun. It 
relieves the dull monotony of an editor's life when 
he plays an innocent little joke like that once in sixty 
or seventy years. 

J. W. R. writes from Fianarante2a, in Madagascar, to 
say that on the Queen's Ascension Day the English 
residents in this French Colony wished to hoist the 


also the experience of the man who falls to sleep in 
his armchair after dinner. He is 20 sleepy in its com- 
fortable depths that nothing can keep bs awake, 
but being servile to custom, he finally compels him- 
self to change his delicious quarters for a d. His 
sense of drowsiness at once deserts him, and he lies 
awake tossing between the sheets and vainly 
endeavouring to become again unconscious: All 
thoughtful people and church - goers will admit 
that the sitting posture is the one that most 
surely secures the delights that fickle Morpheus 
alone can bestow upon the weary brain. This 
fact was well known to the’ ancient Peruvians, 
and thoce who have studied the hiatory of 
this, people will know how they entombed the 
mummies, which they believed had fallen in a slee 
that was to endure for several centuries, not sitetohod 
at full length, but in a sitting ition. Statistics 
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is a direct ineult, and might give rise to a quarrel To this source, if we go far enough hack, we trace Registered Telegraphic Address— a 
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respective Governments to settle. Moreover, you| tions. The very feeling of loyalty is f 

were quite right in refusing to fly the French Bae on sympathy for those ator eee oe 
your house during the French National Day. Ifthese | ordinary sympathy even for their ordinary sufferings 
are the sort of orders that issue from the French | ‘There is no shame in being poor; there is often no 
authorities in your town, it is quite time that they | particular merit in being rich, Put so long as the one 
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